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EDITORIALS 
NEO-ESSENTIALISM IN EDUCATION 


Fred M. Hechinger, in "An Academic Counter-Revolution" (Satur- 
day Review-World, Dec. 16, 1974, pp. 64-68), concludes: "The con- 
version of Charles Muscatine suggests that another cycle in Ameri- 
can higher education has run its course, and that the search for a 
cohesive, shared experience . . . is an idea whose time has come 
again." But his article merely reports professors floundering in 
failing experiments without pointing the direction needed if new ex- 
periments are to succeed. The new direction is present in our needs 
combined with discoveries already made about nature and human na- 
ture available to those not blinded by obsolete preconceptions. 

The fight against Mediaeval essentialism has been so difficult 
(Roman Catholic schools, despite amazing changes, still express a 
Papal picture of the world to multitudes of children), and each piece- 
meal elective and each additional specialized course has so often been 
greeted as a revolutionary victory, that the trend toward greater 
pluralism has itself come to be accepted as the direction. Hechinger 
himself eulogizes "further pluralism in styles of learning." This 
trend has been supported for a long time by popular ideals of democ- 
racy, individualism, rights, and freedoms. 

Too few are aware that this tendency to idealize increasing plural- 
ism has already proceeded to its extreme in some places. Assump- 
tions by physicists that ultimate reality is to be found, sooner or 
later, in some plurality of atomic or subatomic particles, now go 
without much questioning, despite field theory and complementari- 
ness, Dissatisfaction with restrictions, whether physical, rational 
or legal, nurtured romanticism as a philosophy and its flowering in 
recent existentialism. In this process, cultural relativism, touted 
as scientific by anthropologists, has given way not merely to indi- 
vidual relativism but also to relativism of the moment. Ultimate 
reality and value exist as existenz, each momentary act of will, which 
is "authentic" only when refusing to be imposed upon by any essence 
or by any other will, even one's own will at some previous moment. 
Given such a view, all curricula are anathema; and if one is to toler- 
ate educational systems at all, every course must be elective. My 
University of New Mexico adopted a completely elective "General 
Studies" baccalaureate six years ago. 
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Understanding our present needs is complicated by the fact that 
the increasingly complex picture of the nature of existence, life, 
society and values revealed to us by the sciences stretches beyond 
our easy comprehension. When even the narrow specialist cannot 
keep up with articles reporting discoveries in his own field, how can 
a student, or teacher, or department, or college keep up with all of 
them? The ideal of a well-rounded education, still reasonable in the 
1920s, has become obsolete. The common practice of minimum de- 
gree requirements, with selections from the humanities, the social 
sciences and thenatural sciences, was a stop-gap, which proved to be 
a miserable failure. It did expose students to some variety, but 
when all of the courses in several departments were included in the 
pot from which to sip, disorganized pluralism prevailed, and any pre- 
tence that such requirements assured a "liberal" education proved a 
farce. Some remarkably well-designed interdepartmental survey 
courses attempted to fill the gap. But as each new faculty member 
insisted that his own special insights had a rightful place in the pot, 
these courses too often evolved into a hodge-podge. 

The minimum-degree-requirements ideal expressed a philosophy, or 
a jumble of philosophies competing with each other for dominance, 
reflecting acommon allegiance to an underlying pluralism. Cartesian 
rationalism, British empiricism, German absolute idealism, Machian 
materialism (and later Marxian dialectical materialism), Darwinian 
survivalism, Spencerian evolutionism, European romanticism, and 
American pragmatism, contributed to the confused picture. Deweyan 
pragmatism dominated the revolutionary scene for a while, but the 
well-known difficulty of "teaching old dogs new tricks" and the easy 
mistaking of personal problem solving for romanticistic self-expres- 
sion, together with William James' insistence that pragmatism is a 
method only and not conclusions about nature and man, promoted 
pluralism and confusion. Logical positivism, linguistic analysis, 
spreading awareness of Asian options, and finally post-war existen- 
tialism, combined with global contacts and megalopolitan varieties, 
pushed pluralism as the ultimate ideal. But extremes of dynamic 
pluralism are as evil and unsatisfying as the extreme of static Medi- 
aeval monotheism. The trend toward such pluralism has not yet run 
its course, even though many persons already have pursued the course 
to its suicidal end. 

The more pluralistic we become, the more a need for some mini- 
mum of unity becomes obvious. But so long as such unity continues 
to be conceived in terms of the tradition against which the trend is 
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revolting, responsible persons instinctively resist reversal. 

Hechinger depicts the "counter revolution" as against departmen- 
talism rather than against Mediaevalism. But I see the revolution 
he depicts as continuing in the direction of pluralism. The plurality 
of departments is not enough. His revolution wants complete plural- 
ity of individual selection. He is not aware, apparently, that the 
revolution he depicts is still basically the same revolution, i.e., one 
that has been under way for several centuries. Hence I regard his 
"cycle" as a minor one. Understanding that pluralistic extremisms 
may well be hastening termination of a centuries-long monism-plural- 
ism, static-dynamic, eternal-momentariness cycle should prompt 
interest in even more radical reforms than he contemplates. 

If both the monistic and pluralistic (or eternalistic and momen- 
tary) extremes are false, then where shall we find the truth? Not in 
India since, despite its ages-long experimentation with varieties of 
monisms, these suffer from their own mediaevalisms rather than 
being designed to meet space-age needs. We must look to science. 
Yet here our answer must be qualified, because philosophies of sci- 
ence have been infected by the now-obsolete philosophies involved in 
both eternalism and tendencies toward extreme momentariness. And 
science does not present us with a clear picture. 

So our need is a double one: escape from obsolete philosophies, 
mentioned above, and discovery of the essential nature of the world 
and man revealed by the sciences, suggested below. 

Each of the many sciences and their increasing numbers of sub- 
sciences reveals a portion of the truth. Their revelations remain 
incomplete, to be sure, and some conclusions contain uncertainties, 
and even falsities; but enough knowledge and enough certainty has 
appeared to provide us with a working picture of the world and 
humanity. 

The picture is not only complex. It is very complex; too complex, 
in fact, to capture and depict in ways simple enough for easy learn- 
ing in schools. We have to work at it to discern its outlines. Few 
can yet feel comfortable with their vision of it as a whole. Depart- 
mentalism exists because division of labor in research as well as 
teaching has proved productive. But increasing fractionation at the 
expense of keeping clear the interrelations of each fraction to the 
whole picture leaves most of us with .a big blur. Present depart- 
mentalism represents pluralism, greater interest in pursuit of the 
part than in using it to enlighten us regarding the whole in which the 
part participates. (Notable exceptions are those who present their 
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part as the whole, or at least the most essential part of the whole.) 
So the philosophy we need requires us to put forth considerable philo- 
sophical effort. 

What we need most today is a new philosophy. Ido not mean new 
opinions, new romantic visions, new dreams of grandiosity or utopias. 
We need a philosophy which more accurately depicts our nature. 
Drawing upon all of the sciences, including the value sciences, we 
need deliberate effort todiscover the truth about ourselves. A chief 
need of our time is a scientifically demonstrable philosophy of values. 
Without it, our scientific picture of the world, life, society and 
persons not only is incomplete; it lacks an essential. 

When a scientifically adequate picture is available, then its essen- 
tials should be clear. Their importance for survival, self-realization 
and happiness should become clear. And the value of introducing each 
child, each candidate for survival, self-realization and happiness, to 
an understanding of such essentials should become clear. A morally 
healthy society will recognize its obligations to introduce children to 
such essentials. Hence, we need to recognize a new essentialism. 

I favor an increasing plurality of types of learning, but not for the 
reasons Henchinger cites. The intricate complexities of nature and 
life require diverse methods for understanding and mastering them. 
Pluralism, anarchism, is not desirable merely for itself. Pluralism 
is desirable when and because it serves a need. But there are limits 
to the values of pluralistic methods. Since, as I believe, nature is 
both one and many, methods will be adequate only if they provide for 
comprehending and mastering both the unitary and pluralistic aspects 
of our existence. Among the unities are communities, and a need 
exists for communication at least about the essentials. Some com- 
mon language and some minimum of reading, writing and arithmetic 
are required for survival and communication in megalopolis. Whether 
driver training, income tax calculations, life saving and music appre- 
ciation should be among the essentials, I cannot now say. But that 
some minimum of personal and social morality are essential should 
go without saying. 

The new direction is present not merely in our needs and scientific 
discoveries to date. Several philosophers have contributed to point- 
ing the way. Unfortunately, they have been, for the most part, un- 
heard or, at least, unheeded. I mention here only three interrelated 
movements, although many others should be included in the full story. 

1. Emergentism, or emergent evolutionism, championed by Roy 
Wood Sellars, University of Michigan, and C. Lloyd Morgan and Samuel 
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Alexander in England, explained how newkinds of things, including new 
levels of being, emerge into existence. But they accepted a lowest, 
non-emergent level, and differed widely on details. Sellars was too 
materialistic, Morgan too spiritualistic, Alexander too speculative. 
They were followed by three philosophers who not only explained the 
emergence of novelty as influenced equally by higher and lower causes 
but also postulated both top and bottom levels which did not emerge. 
U.C.L.A.‘s John E. Boodin pictured God on top and matter at the 
bottom. Yale professors F.C.S. Northrop and W.H. Sheldon spoke 
of a "macroscopic atom" opposed to microscopic atoms and of "God 
and Polarity," respectively. 

2. Process philosophies may be illustrated by those of John Dewey, 
University of Chicago, and Alfred North Whitehead, transplanted in 
Harvard University. For Dewey, to exist is to adapt, and survival 
depends on problem~solving, each surviving thing sometimes adapting 
itself to other things and sometimes adapting other things to it. 
Dewey reconstructed most traditional philosophical concepts in terms 
of his adaptational process philosophy. But he abandoned substance 
and intrinsic value unnecessarily. 

Whitehead also abandoned substance and explained existence in terms 
of momentary occasions. In spite of his ingenious reconceptions and 
syntheses, his professed effort to escape "bifurcation of nature, " 
i.e., explanation of existence in terms of two different kinds of 
beings, failed. The power of Platonism, exemplified in his doctrine 
of "eternal objects" and "the primordial nature of God," was too 
strong in him. Whitehead was struck with eternal objects which func- 
tion as fixed forms that do not emerge or proceed, on the one hand, 
and with events or "actual octual occasions" which, even though they 
involve "organic" interrelatedness with all other events, seem to be- 
have more like a flux than a process, on the other. Whitehead be- 
longed within, and contributed to, tendencies carrying pluralism to 
its extremes. An infinite number of eternal objects and endless 
numbers of momentary events miraculously combine in process. I 
judge Whitehead to be asemi-process philosopher, and even though he 
adopted the name, "Philosophy of Organism" and persistently acknowl- 
edged interdependencies, a semi-organicist philosopher. 

3. Organicism, the philosophy of interdependence, was first an- 
nounced to educators by University of Texas' Frank C. Wegener in his 
The Organic Philosophy of Education, 1957. But his retention of 
Whiteheadian ideas, though considerably modified, points the direc- 
tion less clearly than I think it should be pointed. My own first effort 
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to trace the history of this direction appeared in my Philosophy, An 
Introduction, 1934. A systematic sketch of recent developments in 
various fields of philosophy was attempted in my "Organicism: The 
Philosophy of Interdependence," appearing in the International Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, June, 1967. My determined effort to discover the 
philosophy practiced in our megalopolitan, global society has resulted 
in Metaphysics, An Introduction, 1974. Ido not claim to have suc- 
ceeded completely. But my hypotheses, and the evidence gathered in 
support of them, should prove suggestive to those trying to discern 
the picture of nature and man revealed by the sciences. 

The seeming utter complexity of things, both those studied within 
each department and the interrelations of things when looked at inter- 
departmentally, staggers our imaginations. Any philosophy adequate 
for such complexities must use more complex concepts than those 
employed by traditional philosophies. Instead of either unity or 
plurality alone serving as goals for tendencies, the new philosophy 
must find a language expressing the dynamic presence of both unity 
and plurality interdepending and cooperating complimentarily. Hence 
such terms ascomplimentarity, polarity, organicity, system-gestalt, 
multi-leveled, multi-dimensional, and even dialectic, should become 
commonplace. Not only whole-part, changing- permanent, same- 
different, particular-universal, cause-effect, active-passive, actual- 
potential and internal-external polarities need to be understood, but 
their dynamic interdependence in constituting organizations, from 
atoms and cells to persons and societies, and to solar systems and 
galaxies, need to be recognized. 

Those seeking easy solutions will turn away. But the compounding 
of crises has brought us to a state of fearful uncertainties. Ignor- 
ance of our philosophical bankruptcyleads us tocast about for scape- 
goats. Arab oil producers handily serve this purpose, as do over- 
population, pollution, and the military-industrial-educational com- 
plex. Except for those continuing to be mothered by ideals of mono- 
theistic dependence, most Americans instinctively cling to pluralis- 
tic ideals. When nationalism, involving a plurality of sovereign na- 
tions, continues to prevent replacing an impotent United Nations 
Organization with a now-essential effective world government, few 
Americans complain. But the word "interdependence" recurs more 
frequently these days in the published explanations given by states- 
men, even those representing the United States. Increasing crime 
rates defy treatment by traditional methods. Petty measures de- 
signed to patch symptoms, such as gun-control laws, will not do the 
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job. Many have observed that our civilization is sinking rapidly into 
amoral vacuum. We lack an authoritative ethics because we have 
lost sight of the ultimate bases for moral appeals. These must be 
grounded in a science and philosophy more accurately depicting the 
nature of man and the world. Understanding an ethics of interdepen- 
dence will be very difficult for persons programmed to idealize inde- 
pendence, 

But once the nature of interdependence is understood and its omni- 
presence both within and between persons, both within and between 
societies, both within and between levels of existence is observed, 
then the essentials needing attention by educators will become appar- 
ent. I hope, though my hope is frail, that we can achieve our new 
direction soon and without resorting to another world war holocaust 
or to a world dictatorship dominated by one or another of the many 
reductionistic philosophies available. 


Archie Bahm 
Department of Philosophy 
University of New Mexico 


[SIC] 


Having been asked to write an editorial on numerous occasions by 
our editor, I have usually replied either, "WhenI have time" or "What 
about?" The first response is, no doubt, understandable to all read- 
ers; we share the common problem. The latter, perhaps more per- 
sonalogical, is reflective of my own tendency to doubt my commit- 
ment to written passages months after the message has been indeli- 
bly printed. 

Well, eureka! After months of reviewing others' works for publi- 
cation herein, I find that a gnawing concern has persisted over time; 
the concern, once viewed by this person as trivial or "nit-picking, " 
has fed on my system and now, taking gargantuan proportions, 
threatens to consume my psyche if ignored. This monster within me 
Inow call my Scholastic/Social Non-Person (hereafter abbreviated 
SSNP.. .). 

What is this SSNP? I find it crawling around and surfacing noisely 
nearly everytime Iread--a most threatening occurrence for an acade- 
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mician. SSNP is a feeling, an anxiety, a doubt, a fear of non-exis- 
tence. It ‘Auckles in the back corners of my thoughts that I do not 
exist as a recognized person in my world. 

But, I know Iam. 

Where did SSNP come from? How does it exist despite my efforts 
to deny it nutrition? SSNP's original conception is not known to me 
(nor, probably, to most women of similar experience ["aha! says the 
reader, "now she's getting tothe point!'"]). Perhaps it was the join- 
ing of the sperm of social attitudes with ovum of social language. 
Or perhaps, as apsychologist, I simply studied Freud once too often. 

But, as we all know, monsters and other organisms cannot live 
without nourishment. How does SSNP survive? It feeds on my en- 
vironment, on my "looking glass self" as my surroundings feed back 
on my self image. SSNP survives, to some vast extent on your words. 

Language. "Man's [sic] greatest tool"... and most insidious? 

May I quote a few lines from our own Journal of Thought? (The 
italics are mine in all cases. ) 

"Only in free institutions can 'men' learn to be free," 

"For the artist, 'his' sense of taste or appropriateness must en- 
able 'him' to select the right medium, . . . For the administrator, 
‘his' sense of taste or appropriateness must enable 'him' tocorrectly 
choose... ." 

"To accept ameaning of the human being as a 'self,' a 'person,' an 
‘individual' having a personal identity, is to make a commitment to 
the concrete reality of the individual human existence. ... The 
centrality is the individual persisting in 'his' experience of 'him- 
self' as a 'someone,' a 'self,' a 'person,' and 'I.'" 

"The repetitious striving to realize in existence the ideal of 'the 
ought' is the only reality which 'man' canbe directly acquainted with 
in 'his' life." 

"Perhaps all the concerned professor can do, as 'he' watches the 
rising tide of barbarism, is to stand against the erosive forces of 

And so I will stand. 

To my point: given the task of reviewing your articles for poten- 
tial publication, I have had to become an active reader, one witha 
set of criteria. One of those criteria is to anticipate the effect, 
explicit and implicit, on the reading populace. Ihave consequently 
become more overtly conscious of the effects of your works on my 
own existence. (And this consciousness has generalized to other 
readings, I'm happy and sorry to report.) The effect has been this: 
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I, and others who share my gender, do not exist in academic hypo- 
thetical references, The language of our scholastic preference-- 
thanks to our grammarian ancestry and our societal assumptions-- 
has eliminated the use of sexually neutral singular pronouns, excep- 
ting "it." 

Ihave found myself (guilty) editing out the singular "they" (from 
well-engrained training in English) in favor of the acceptable, singu- 
lar "he." The SSNP has been feeding on our habituated patterns of 
"acceptable" English usage. 

Now that I have identified the SSNP problem, a minor one to some 
of you, perhaps, what solutions are available? 

1) Awareness. I hope I have enabled a few of you to become aware 
of the potential residual (and parasitic) effect of "proper grammar." 

2) Action. Ido not propose here that we abandon the total struc- 
ture of the English language: rather a few minor revisions might 
suffice. (If, indeed, as some assert, the problem is trivial, then 
surely the solution should be easily enacted, no?) 

a. I propose, as have others, we institute a new neutral singular 
pronoun. Namely, "teh." (To adjust a previous quotation, then, 
"Perhaps all the concerned professor can do, as teh watches the ris- 
ing tide... .") 
or, 

b. With some minor revisions, a writer can simply avoid the 
persistent use of "he"s and substitute "she/he" or alternate "he"/ 
"she" usage. 

3) Can we further entertain the idea that one may be a person, a 
self, anI, without being of "man?" Can we not deal with our referred 
collective on either a broader base (e.g. personkind) or more specific 
base (e.g. professionals, teachers, etc. )? 

Perhaps these suggestions will not eradicate the SSNP in some of 
us; but, most assuredly, if we exert our educated will to make a 
change, other changes may follow. As one of our earlier writers 
stated, "without the controlling force of knowledge freedom of will 
becomes an aggressive force of violence, a brutalizing and destruc- 
tive agent in the experience of man [sic]. " 


Judith A. Jones 
Departments of Psychology and Education 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
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ON BEAUTY AND UGLINESS IN ART 
Ronald E. Roblin 


Francis Kovach's recent work, Philosophy of Beauty,1 represents 
a sustained effort to expound and defend an objectivist view of the 
nature of beauty. The starting point of Kovach's work is the philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, which furnishes both the philosophical 
framework of Kovach's thought and the nucleus of his theory of 
beauty. Although Thomas left only scattered pronouncements on this 
subject, Kovach has attempted to erect a systematic study of the 
beautiful on their foundation. The foundation that he builds upon is 
a realistic metaphysics of the beautiful which seeks its underlying 
principles in the forms of things. Consequently, the scope of Ko- 
vach's study is not restricted to the fine arts. The subject matter 
of aesthetics is defined as "beauty in general or beauty as such," and 
includes natural phenomena as well as human works within its do- 
main.2 Furthermore, Kovach does not distinguish between beauty 
and aesthetic value. Asa result, he finds himself at variance with 
those aestheticians who maintain that the concept of the aesthetic 
is more fundamental and inclusive than the concept cf the beauti- 
ful.3 Kovach must therefore explain the raison d'etre of so much 
modern art, which lays claim to aesthetic value in spite of its ugli- 
ness, 

Following Thomas, Kovach characterizes beauty as "that which, in 
sole virtue of a knowledge of it. .., delights its knower. "4 Beauty, 
as an objective property of things, is apprehended through the delight 
we take insimply knowing them as they are, It is primarily by means 
of the senses of sight and hearing that we become acquainted with 
objects in their individuality and derive a spontaneous pleasure in our 
encounter with them. Kovach's emphasis on the hedonic character of 
aesthetic experience is joined to his claim that beauty resides in the 
formal causes of things. Beauty is defined as the principle of unity 
or order inbeings and ugliness as the absence or privation of order. * 
Kovach's analysis of the principle of order is a significant contribu- 
tion to a formalist aesthetics. His discussion of the concepts of 
integrity, proportion and unity as elements of ordered wholes goes 
beyond previous analyses of these principles and deserves careful 
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study. My aim in what follows is to examine Kovach's argument in 
relation to the question of beauty and ugliness in art, a question 
which is vital to the program of any "philosophy of beauty."7 The 
adequacy of any theory of beauty may be tested by its ability to 
reckon with the beauty of works of art, and in particular with our 
understanding and appreciation of modern art, We will argue that, 
when so tested, the criteria of beauty elaborated in Kovach' work 
cannot be applied with success, and in consequence his theory suffers 
from an excess of traditionalism. This will be argued with respect 
to his aesthetic hedonism, his views on the nature of beauty as form 
and, finally, his understanding of the role of the artist. 


Beauty and Delight 

Kovach subscribes to Thomas' characterization of the beautiful as 
that which "gives pleasure on sight."8 If an object delights us simply 
by virtue of our apprehension of it, that thing is considered beauti- 
ful. The apprehension of beauty is direct and intuitive, but at the 
same time is a function of the rational intellect and will. Conse- 
quently, aesthetic delight must itself be an intellectual, not merely 


a sensuous pleasure. Furthermore, aesthetic cognition is directed 
upon the objects of perception in their singularity. We do not experi- 
ence aesthetic delight in our cognition of non-sensible objects, Ko- 
vach follows Thomas inholding that it is primarily through our senses 
of sight and hearing that we derive aesthetic delight. Nonetheless, 
it is our cognition of the "forms" of things which is responsible for 
this delight. While aesthetic cognition is immediate or intuitive, it 
is also non-practical in nature. It is thus a form of contemplation 
which terminates in a characteristic non-sensuous delight. 

What, then, is the epistemological status of the beauty-delight 
thesis? Is the thesis intended to be an empirical generalization to 
the effect that the apprehension of beauty is always a pleasing or 
delightful experience, or is the claim insome sense a priori? On the 
first alternative, the causal connection between beauty and delight 
can be established inductively by testing the responses of individual 
percipients to what is beautiful, and determining whether a universal 
correlation holds between them. But it is common knowledge that 
not everyone is pleased by what is beautiful. How many persons re- 
spond with delight to a Bach cantata or aShakespearean sonnet? Ko- 
vach recognizes these facts and attempts to account for them in his 
lengthy discussion of the reasons for aesthetic disagreement.? Once 
these reasons are clarified, he claims, it will be possible to explain 
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the sources of aesthetic disagreement and in principle resolve them. 
But this approach to the problem gives rise to a number of diffi- 
culties. First, it appears that Kovach requires an "ideal observer" 
or order to overcome the discrepancy between the presence of beauty 
in an object and the relativity of responses to its presence. Only an 
"observer" qualified in all relevant respects (training, maturity, etc.) 
is in an ideal position to serve as a criterion for the rest of us. But 
the notion of an "ideal observer" in matters of aesthetic evaluation 
is itself suspect, as is testified by the widespread disagreement in 
this area among critics and laymen alike, Furthermore, even if a 
complete set of criteria could be established for testing the cogency 
of aesthetic judgments, it by no means follows that the application 
of these criteria to specific "observers" could be decided impartially. 
The result is a situation in which the presence of beauty in things 
can be objectively discerned only by a competent observer, while the 
qualifications and credentials of any particular observer can be 
challenged. 

On the second alternative, the relationship between beauty and 
delight is held to be in some sense a priori or necessary. Beauty is 
then definable through its a priori capacity to arouse aesthetic de- 
light. Such a definition, however, throws no light upon the essence 
of beauty itself. A thing's essence is independent of the subjective 
states it is capable of producing in the beholder. Further, it is clear 
that Kovach's adoption of an objectivist position commits him to the 
rejection of allattempts toanalyze beauty purely in subjective terms. 
The essential definition of beauty must refer toa property or proper- 
ties of objects and not to their effects. At the same time, Kovach 
is unwilling to dispense with the Thomistic claim that pleasure is in 
some way integral to our discovery and appreciation of beauty. Asa 
result, he vacillates between admitting a merely contingent relation- 
ship between beauty and delight on the one hand, and asserting a 
stronger, even necessary, connection between them on the other. 


Beauty as Form 

We pass from the definition of beauty by effect as the cognitively 
delightful to Kovach's essential definition of beauty as order, unity 
or form.10 The definition of beauty as form proceeds in accordance 
with an Aristolelian analysis of the "causes" or principles of phe- 
nomena. Thus, every material being is said to be a whole of inter- 
related parts which operates in accord with its own specific essence 
or formal cause. The possession of beauty is insured simply by virtue 
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of athing's having aspecific essence, for no essence is without form 
or structure. Clearly, this analysis of beauty as form contains with- 
in itself certain normative implications. Thus, there is no distinc- 
tion in fact between x's being anaesthetic object and x's belonging to 
some species or other. Any attempt to state what a thing is involves 
the implicit recognition that it has realized acertain norm in itself, 
and this is tantamount to admitting that it possesses at least some 
degree of beauty. Consequently, Kovach does not distinguish between 
a descriptive and a normative sense of the concept of form. The 
drawing of aclear distinction between these senses of form would 
have the merit of forestalling any confusion between the factual 
features of artwork and the valuational properties attributed to it. 
It would also prevent any premature inference from a factual to an 
evaluative claim, whether or not the former should turn out to be a 
legitimate basis for the latter. Thus, the proposition "x has charac- 
teristic c" may constitute anecessary rather than a sufficient con- 
dition for the truth of the proposition that "x is beautiful, "11 

Kovach proceeds to analyze the concept of form in terms of three 
factors--integrity, proportion and unity.12 By integrity is meant 
the indispensability of each and every part to the whole of a being; 
that is, the whole must consist of parts which, through their pres- 
ence, "actually ensure and constitute the wholeness of the beautiful 
material being. "13 Proportion, on the other hand, consists in the 
mutual adjustment or suitability of the parts both to one another and 
to the whole. Even if a being possesses all of the parts which are 
integral to its being and none which are not, these parts must be 
suitably proportioned to one another and to the whole if it is to be 
unified.14 The third factor of material order is unity or "the fact 
that all the proportionate integral parts are actually made tobe one 
and, thereby, actually constitute a whole, "1° Together, these 
‘causes' constitute the fundamental principles of order in "material 
beings." it is through their presence that we are able to mark off 
ordered wholes from what Kovach calls mere "heaps" of things. 

Let us now consider Kovach's analysis of order in relation to works 
of art, First, we must note that the criteria of integrity, propor- 
tion and unity are strictly formal and do not logically determine the 
artist's choice of content or subject matter. In any work of art it 
is possible to distinguish between form and content, whether or not 
the content is representational. In pure music or abstract painting 
there is, of course, no representational content. Here we may dis- 
tinguish between the organization of the works elements and the ele- 
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ments which are organized, such as sounds, lines, colors, shapes, etc. 
This distinction does not operate quite so clearly when applied to the 
world of nature, for form and subject matter tend to coalesce in 
natural beings. A flower or butterfly is indeed a whole of parts, but 
the whole is here an instance of form, on the one hand, and of es- 
sence, specific content or subject matter, on the other, A dog or 
flower possesses form just insofar as it realizes in itself thenature 
of its species. Given this Aristotelian-Thomist conception of form 
as essence, a number of questions arise concerning the source of 
value in works of art. 

The first difficulty in Kovach's view concerns the relationship be- 
tween formal and representational values in works of art, While a 
work's formal values depend wholly upon the organization of its parts, 
its representational values relate solely tothe attractiveness of its 
subject matter. How then is a work containing representational con- 
tent to be evaluated? Kovach offers no criterion by which the critic 
can weigh the relative merits of these two factors, Thus, a work 
may suffer from formal imperfection while representing its subject 
matter accurately and pleasingly. Again, the mode of presentation 
of acertain subject may be formally perfect while the subject itself 
is vulgar, puerile or uninteresting. In neither case is Kovach clear 
on how the critic is to evaluate such "mixed" works. Nor does Kovach 
attempt to justify the view that works excelling in their formal con- 
struction suffer aesthetically from the representation of ugly or 
repulsive subjects.1® In this respect, Kovach is committed to a view 
of aesthetic value which is now untenable. The imitation theory, 
which bases its conception of aesthetic value on a work's capacity to 
portray or depict the "essence" of its subject matter, has been super- 
seded by developments in art criticism and aesthetics as well as in 
the arts themselves. These criticisms of Kovach are guided by the 
contemporary appraisal of art as autonomous in nature, i.e. by the 
view that the enjoyment, appreciation and criticism of works of art 
are properly functions of criteria internal to the works themselves. 


The Role of the Artist 

The shortcomings in Kovach's view of aesthetic value are paralleled 
in his conception of the vocation of the artist. Kovach inherits the 
traditional view of the artist as a type of craftsman whose task it 
is to make artifacts which are valued not for their utility but for 
their beauty alone. On this view, the concept of art or techne de- 
notes the genus of which the utilitarian and the fine arts are spe- 
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cies,17 Thus, Thomas characterizes the fine arts as those arts 
which produce delight in the beholder irrespective of the practical 
value of their products. In modern aesthetics both the traditional 
conception of the artist as a craftsman and the correlative notion 
of the fine arts as species of craft or techne have been seriously 
challenged. 18 


On Kovach's view, the artist is conceived as a craftsman and the 
artwork as an artifact or product of craft, The end of artistic pro- 
ductivity is "the putting together, arrangement, or unification of 
the proportionate parts in a definite manner, according to the pre- 
conceived principle of order."19 The artwork is treated accordingly 
as a whole of material parts which need only be pieced together, like 
the pieces of a puzzle, by the artist-craftsman. This conception is 
more appropriate for an artisan who utilizes his materials in order 
to produce autensil than it is for a creative artist. The work of the 
artist is not essentially the construction of an artifact out of pre- 
existing materials according to a preconceived plan, First, there is 
an element of spontaneity in aesthetic activity which does not exist 
in the utilitarian arts.209 Second, and more important, the artist is 
not essentially a maker or arranger of materials, but a genuine 
creator who subordinates his materials to the imaginative vision he 
seeks to realize in his work. Thus, apoem isnot fashioned by putting 
words together, but by engaging in an expressive activity which in- 
volves acreative use of language. And finally, the distinction between 
the useful and the fine arts does not hold in contemporary thought 
about the arts, Traditionally, the artist's function consisted in the 
making of objects which had no immediate utility, but were instead 
valued as sources of amusement or entertainment.21 This, I take it, 
is the import of the hedonistic theory of aesthetic value. The artist's 
product is called "fine" not in the sense that.it is fundamentally 
different from other forms of amusement, but only insofar as it is 
valued as asource of pleasure and not for its bearing upon "practical 
life." Again, this view of the social function of the arts conflicts 
with the contemporary appreciation of art as anautonomous activity. 

We have seen that the technical theory of art has been superseded 
by developments in modern aesthetics and art criticism. In large 
measure this change has been due to the artist's concern with sub- 
jects which are no longer apt to delight his audience. Whereas ugli- 
ness was traditionally viewed as the opposite of the aesthetic, which 
was further identified with thé beautiful, modern aesthetics has 
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assigned the ugly a legitimate place within the category of the aes- 
thetic, For, on the traditional view, the creation of artworks which 
are intended to be ugly is a paradox. If beauty and aesthetic value 
are identical, why should an artist choose to create ugliness or aes- 
thetic disvalue? In order to explain this fact, Kovach takes recourse 
to the notion of a "difficult" or "limited" beauty in many works of 
art. Such beauty as is possessed by Picasso's Guernica or T.S. Eliot's 
The Waste Land is "difficult" because it is mixed with a certain 
amount of ugliness. These and other artworks do not merely delight 
but delight and displease us. But the notion of a difficult beauty as 
applied to the creation of many works of art amounts tonothing more 
than a restatement of the initial problem. It does not account for 
the preoccupation of so much contemporary art with the ugly, the 
banal, even the horrible. To maintain, as Kovach does, that the 
purpose of employing ugliness in art is that of bringing beauty into 
even sharper relief, is simply to evade the issue.22 This is clearly 
illustrated by Peter Weiss' film King Lear which presents the viewer 
with an almost continuous spectacle of ugliness and horror without 
mitigation or redemption of any sort. Yet there is no question as 
to the expressive value of Weiss's work. 

A related difficulty in Kovach's position is his failure to distinguish 
clearly between ugliness as disorder (the opposite of form) and ugli- 
ness as the repulsive (the opposite of that which pleases), Is ugliness 
in art the result of a deficiency in form or of representational con- 
tent? On the former alternative, it is difficult to understand why 
Kovach should label a work with a disturbing or offensive content as 
ugly. For there are numerous works with vulgar or repulsive con- 
tents which nevertheless possess considerable formal merit. Con- 
versely, Kovach's belief that a work is ugly solely by virtue of its 
subject matter runs counter to his definition of beauty as order. 
Kovach is clearly unable to reconcile the formal and the representa- 
tional as distinct and sometimes conflicting values in works of art. 

A possible solution to this problem consists in attributing to ex- 
pressive values in art astation noless important than that of formal 
and representational values. It will not do to admit these qualities 
into the fold of aesthetics only as variations of the beautiful and the 
ugly, as Kovach appears todo. No doubt, the expressive values of a 
Shakespearean tragedy or a Beethoven symphony are a source of de- 
light or disturbance, but this does not warrant Kovach's conclusion 
that they are merely species of the beautiful. The qualities in art 
of humor, gayety, pathos or sublimity reveal distinctive aspects of 
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the human condition.23 Although they presuppose the existence of 
formal and representational qualities in works of art, they are 
‘emergent’ upon these qualities and not reducible to them. The artist 
whose primary aim is communication with his audience, as opposed to 
the stimulating of pleasant emotions, engages in an expressive ac- 
tivity to the end of revealing and communicating emotion to them. 
It is just this expressiveness of so much contemporary art that en- 
dows it with more than mere amusement value. And it is in the 
failure of Kovach's theory to take account of this dimension of 
artistic creativity that its chief weaknesses lie. 
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INTELLECTUAL AND EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES IN 
THE OLD NORTHWEST: A PICTURE PAINTED BY 
TRAVELERS TO THE FRONTIER 


Clinton B. Allison 


Traditional accounts of literary and intellectual activity on the 
American frontier rested on the interpretations of Frederick Jackson 
Turner. For educational historians, interested in schooling and other 
educational activity, the writings of Ellwood P. Cubberley formed a 
similar base. 

In Turner's view, the frontier environment represented a "gate of 
escape" from the past. The notions of Europe and the East gave 
way to new intellectual traits which were more practical, material- 
istic, and coarse, and less literary and aesthetic. He pictured fron- 
tiersmen too occupied with the practical pursuits of subduing a 
wilderness and providing for the physical necessities of life to con- 
cern themselves with literature and the arts. 1! 

Cubberley pictured the frontier of the Old Northwest as an educa- 
tional battleground between the "poor whites" from the slave states, 
where religion "was by no means a vital matter, and where free 
schools were virtually unknown"; and the New Englander, who brought 
his worthy institutions, including the Congregational Church, common 
schools, "and the Massachusetts district system" with him.2 Where 
the Southerners dominated, according to Cubberley, constitutional 
provisions for adequate tax-supported schools were impossible. As 
Cubberley saw it, the importance of the final conquest of the New 
Englander in the Old Northwest could "hardly be overestimated, "3 

Both historians have, of course, been favorite targets for revi- 
Sionists. Today, their interpretations and conclusions are often 
considered suitable only to show how enlightened the present genera- 
tion of historians is compared to its predecessors. This paper will 
examine the conclusions of the two historians in light of one of the 
chief sources of data that was available to them--the published 
accounts of travelers to the Northwestern frontier, 

The amount and quality of educational activity and intellectual 
interests on the frontier have been concealed by two legends con- 
cerning the frontiersman, One depicted him as the noble savage of 
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Rousseau. In the works of Chateaubriand, Blake, Byron, and to some 
extent, Alexis de Tocqueville, the frontiersman was obscured by a 
romantic haze in which he, free from the restraints of society, be- 
came an innocent and natural child in a primeval wilderness.4 The 
other picture of him, as misleading and less complimentary, was 
painted by egocentric, and often hostile, Easterners and Europeans 
who had little but contempt for the illiterate and dirty backwoodsman. 

Generalizations concerning the ignorance and lack of interest in 
education among the frontiersman stemmed, in large part, from the 
accounts of foreign and eastern travelers to the West. Those tra- 
velers were not always perceptive of the real desires and ambitions 
of the settlers, and they may have been prone, on occasion, to cater 
to the demand for colorful stories and to the prejudices of their 
readers. A Scottish traveler, James Flint, after commenting on the 
superstitions of the inhabitants of Ohio, wrote: 

A suspicion arises that the culture of the mind is much neg- 
lected, but unfortunately the position is established by... 
direct evidence. During my very short stay in this place, I 
have seen persons applying to others to read the addresses 
on packages of goods, or letters, and the sign-boards of 
merchants. 

William Faux, a member of the English gentry, in his visit to the 
same state at about the same time quoted one of the local inhabi- 
tants: "There is more ignorance, sir, in the state of Ohio than in 
any other part of the union. Not many are able to write their names, 
and in the thinly settled parts of Kentucky, ten dollars will procure 
you the life and blood of any man." 

A Baptist missionary from New England found conditions as bad in 
other frontier settlements. He complained that the people "were 
stupid, listless and apparently indifferent to everything." He la- 
mented that only a few could read and the "name of a single mission- 
ary on earth" was unknown to them. Yet no schools had been estab- 
lished and a "half-savage life appeared to be their choice, "7 

A fear and suspicion of book learning among the primitive back- 
woodsman was manifested in disdain for schooling, or at least for 
the luxury of learning, that went beyond the three R's. The formal 
education considered necessary by the product of the school of experi- 
ence was limited to the reading of the Bible and the country news- 
paper, and an understanding of the preacher and the stump speakers, 
neither of which was usually a severe test of literacy.8 And some- 
times even the limited ideal was not attained. In Indiana, a disturbed 
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missionary wrote to his society: 

Ignorance and her squalid brood. A universal dearth of intel- 
lect. Total abstinence from literature is very generally prac- 
ticed. Aside from Bro. Wilder and myself there is not a 
literary man of any sort in the bounds, There is not a scholar 
in grammar or geography, or a 'teacher capable of instructing 
in them,' to my knowledge. There are some neighborhoods in 
which there has never been a school of any kind, Parents and 
children are one dead level of ignorance. Others are supplied 
for a few months in the year with the most antiquated and 
unreasonable forms of teaching reading, writing and 'cypher- 
ing.' Master Ignoramus is a striking facsimile of them. 
. . . Need Istop toremind you of the loathsome reptiles such 
astagnant pool is fitted to breed. Croaking jealousy; bloated 
bigotry; coiling suspicion, wormish blindness; crocodile 
malice! . . 

Traditional accounts of the major anti-intellectual forces in the 
West include the evangelistic religion which permeated the frontier. 
The itinerant preacher, full of fear and suspicion of "book larnin, " 
as adevice of the devil to seduce godly men and women, seemed to be 
an almost indigenous frontier character. Reading anything except 
the Bible was regarded as so sinful that even the distribution of 
reading material in the form of religious tracts by circuit preachers 
was frequently condemned by their more fundamentalistic fellows. 
When the question of tracts and "good books" was brought to one 
country exhorter, he replied, "Tracts! What are they but printed 
snares for the soul! There was no printing-office in Ejen--oh no! "10 

In the first stage of the frontier it may well have been true that 
religious sects succeeded in direct ratio to their emotional appeals 
and in inverse ratio to their intellectual appeal, 11 At any rate, 
emotional oratory, political or religious, was welcomed on the fron- 
tier. Lincoln said that when he heard a preacher he liked "to see him 
act as if he were fighting bees. "12 John Mason Peck, Baptist leader 
in education and missionary endeavors on the frontier, said that 
some of the ignorant, hardshell preachers "were as afraid of a dic- 
tionary as of a missionary. "13 In his Autiobiography, Peter Cart- 
wright, the famous Methodist circuit rider, forcefully defended the 
illiterate Methodist preachers against the Eastern trained "sapient, 
downy D.D.'s. "14 He cautioned that while he did not wish to under- 
value education he was sickened by the sight of many of the educated 
ministers, and they reminded him of "lettuce growing under the shade 
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of apeach tree" or of "a gosling that had got the straddles by wading 
in the dew."1° Besides, "Christ had no literary college or univer- 
sity, "16 

The outbursts against the theologically trained ministers from the 
East by the uneducated circuit riders may have been motivated by 
fear of the changes that were taking place in the West. As the popu- 
lation grew on the frontier, there were more demands for stationary 
churches, and the circuit riders, who seldom spoke more than a few 
times to one group before moving on, were often ill suited to the 
stationary church. The ill-trained preacher "of scant intellectual 
equipment" might well be "preacher out" within a short period if the 
circuit system was replaced, 17 

Foreign travelers in the frontier Middle West were prone to criti- 
cize the settlers’ indolent lack of regard for the education of their 
young. Adlard Welby, an English gentleman, decried the "strange 
neglect" of the frontiersmen of Vincennes, Indiana, of their schools. 
A brick building had been constructed in the settlement for a public 
school in keeping with the terms of a philanthropist's will, but it had 
"suffered to go to decay and no master . . . had been provided. "18 
Fortescus Cuming, a perceptive and cultured Englishman, on his tour 
of the West, found a similar situation in a small village which had a 
school that was in session only when a teacher was available. Cuming 
reported that when he visited the village in 1807, the school had been 
vacant for some months.19 Maximilian, Prince of Wied, commented 
that "in the country the young people grow up without any education, 
and are, probably, no better than the Indians themselves, "20 

There were, of course, domestic critics who made similar obser- 
vations. William Johnston, an early historian of Illinois, described a 
small village in that state which had, among other enterprises, two 
blacksmiths, two harness-makers, and one wagon-maker, but pos- 
sessed neither a church nor a school; he theorized that both were 
needed, especially the church. 21 

The deprivations which resulted from attempting to hew out a life 
on the frontier and the possibility of economic gain which could be 
possessed only by liberal quantities of hard work, according to the 
frontier theory, led to materialism and to a suspicion of, if nota 
contempt for, intellectual and aesthetic pursuits. 

An early English traveler to the West, Henry Fearon, believed that 
the materialism of the Westerner was exemplified in a conversation 
he overheard between two boys between the acts of Hamlet in a wes- 
tern theater.22 The boys were gravely discussing the sales of the 
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house, and arguing over whether the profits based on the attendance 
that evening should be calculated at 83/4percent or at 87/8 percent. 
Fearon noted that this was typical of the national character and that 
gain was the education, "the morals, the politics, the theology... 
of all ages and classes of Americans. "23 

Westerners, especially those on the urban frontier who were proud 
of the achievements their communities had made in education and in 
the arts, often demonstrated great resentment of generalizations 
such as the one above. John Foote, the ante bellum historian of the 
schools of Cincinnati, argued that foreigners misrepresented the 
devotion of his countrymen to the "almighty dollar," and that they 
had so constantly lamented that stain on the national character that 
the people themselves believed it. He argued that, although that 
form of idolatry existed in all civilized countries, it was less preva- 
lent in America than elsewhere.24 But, the effort among pioneer 
families to provide for the physical necessities of life was exhausting 
and the scarcity of money required them to be cautious about sup- 
porting institutions, including education, which upset the precarious 
balance of their economic lives. The practical demand for survival 
resulted in an attitude among many frontiersmen that the knowledge 
of greatest value was that which helped to create "a plentiful supply 
of the necessities of life."2° Parents in the midst of the struggle 
to feed their families not surprisingly found a rifle more useful than 
a pen and it a greater accomplishment "tobe able to scalp a squirrel 
at one hundred paces than to read the natural history of the animal 
in the picture book."26 The man who had learned from books was con- 
sidered by the Westerner to be less able to wrestle with the diffi- 
culties of pioneer life than the man who could actually conquer those 
problems by knowledge gained from practical experience. 27 

The pioneer failed to support the schools in spite of expressions of 
appreciation of education, according to Logan Esarey, because the 
exotic, classical atmosphere of the seminaries, academies, and col- 
leges which were established was out of place on the frontier. Edu- 
cation did not attract "their earnest support because none ever cher- 
ished their idols or attempted to teach their science, philosophy or 
skill."28 And, those who attempted to carry the classics to the 
frontier in the academies and seminaries, were occasionally subjected 
not only to the ill will and spite of the frontiersman, but were 
threatened with physical violence as well: "thar goes that darn'd high 
larn'd but what gits nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars and ninety- 
nine cents of the people's eddakashin money for larnin risterkrats 
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sons high flown words--gimme that 'are stone and I'll do for him. "29 

The "noble savage, " the illiterate corn pone and bear-eating back- 
woodsman, and the "pioneer aristocracy" as frontier types failed to 
suggest the diversity among the people who populated the middle- 
western frontier. The population was anything but homogeneous; it 
included clergymen and prostitutes, speculators and farmers, drum- 
mers and butchers. There were blacks who had escaped through the 
underground railroad, a German Hebrew scholar who lived in a rude 
hut with his books and his Stradivarius violin, and a number of re- 
nowned European scientists at the colony in New Harmony. 

Turner saw the diversity and the antagonism among the "bowie 
knife Southerners," "cow-milking Yankee Puritans," "beer-drinking 
Germans," and "wild Irishmen" that populated the frontier.30 He 
believed assimilation, or better, the creation of a new type, the 
American pioneer, resulted from the social intercourse among the 
various groups on the frontier. He insisted, however, that the New 
Englanders carried men, "institutions, and ideas into regions which 
far excelled the area from which they came, in size, in productive- 
ness, and ultimately, in political influence."31 He contrasted the 
Yankee community spirit with the Southerners' devotion to individual- 
istic democracy, and found in the Middle West that New Englanders' 
"colonizing land companies, the town, the school, the church, the 
feeling of local unity, furnished the evidences of this instinct for 
communities, "32 

The character and institutions of New England did not remain un- 
changed as New England expanded into the West. In part, change re- 
sulted because those who moved West tended to be the more discon- 
tented, the poorer, and the more radical. In addition, a composite 
character emerged when the New England frontier joined the southern 
frontier. A new society was produced neither Southern nor Puritan, 
yet bearing traces of each.33 The school, church, and township sys- 
tem were compromised. As examples, county forms of local govern- 
ment were generally accepted, the school became coeducational and 
its classical emphasis modified, the church generally became more 
liberal and divorced from politics. In spite of some accommodations 
to frontier conditions, the New Englander helped to check the un- 
civilizing forces of the frontier. 

The New Englanders transplanted to the frontier frequently re- 
tained an ethnocentrism which not only caused them to want to hold 
their culture and institutions, but also to convert others to what 
they considered their superior virtues. The Yankee was told to 
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"mingle freely and unsuspiciously with his neighbors," and while not 
sinking his manners to their level, strive to bring up their habits, by 
successful example, to the New England standard.34 He was told 
that exemplifying Yankee discipline to other frontier families was "a 
sacred duty which parents owe to their children and to society. "35 
Teachers who were considering moving from Massachusetts to Indiana 
were urged to aid their country by helping to develop in the New Eng- 
land fashion "the foundations of the institutions of learning that are 
springing up throughout this western land. "36 The aggressiveness of 
the Yankee was not always appreciated by the southern settlers. A 
Frankfort newspaper man editoralized: "Query-- Would it not be 
proper for the people of the western states to instruct their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to pass some law to prevent the further im- 
portation or admission of Yankees, west of the Allegheny ?"37 

Descriptions of the exemplary qualities of settlers onthe middle- 
western frontier from New England, in contrast with those from the 
South, began with the early chroniclers of the settlers in Ohio. Jacob 
Burnet heaped praise on the New Englander for his "good old customs 
and steady habits." They waited only until after a shelter had been 
erected for their family before organizing a church and aschool which 
the inhabitants almost to a man sustained, because of their venera- 
tion for "religion, literature, and morality."38 Gershom Flagg dur- 
ing his trip to southern Ohio in 1816 observed that the inhabitants of 
that section, who were largely from the southern and middle states, 
were the "most ignorant people" he had ever seen. But the Vermonter 
was persuaded that the settlers from Connecticut, who were found 
largely in the northern part of the state, were "more enlightened."39 
Edmund Flagg, the New England poet, saw the virtues of his section 
in llinois. Not only was slavery disallowed, but civic improvement 
and the "universal diffusion of intellectual, moral, and religious cul- 
ture" formed the grand strategy of the states’ public policy.40 The 
explanation for the success and virtue of a prosperous farmer in 
Hamilton County, Ohio, who gave his land to provide an endowment 
for free schools, was explained by John Foote: “he brought with him 
the frugal, laborious, temperate and prudent habits" of a New Eng- 
lander, 41 

The Southerners in the Middle West, on the other hand, have been 
pictured as undesirable. A recent study of education in Indiana 
described them as poor whites, "frequently descendents of bond ser- 
vants," and as representatives of the "lowest rank of citizens. "42 
Generally, the traditional accounts which suggested that support 
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for schools was greatest in areas settled by New Englanders were 
accurate, They argued that the crux of the differences between the 
views of the settlers from the two regions was that the New Eng- 
lander believed in community responsibility for the education of their 
children, whereas the Southerner looked on education as a private 
affair. The Southerner, if he supported the establishment of schools 
at all, was interested in tuition rather than tax supported institu- 
tions. This position was taken by John Foote, the historian of the 
Cincinnati schools, in 1855: 
The early immigrants to Ohio from New England, considered 
schools and churches as among their first wants--those from 
Pennsylvania considered them the last--while those from New 
Jersey, and the few from Maryland, Virginia, and the other 
southern states, had their views of education fixed upon so 
high ascale that nothing less than colleges, or seminaries of 
the highest class, could claim much of their attention, or 
seem to require any extraordinary efforts for their estab- 
lishment. 43 

An early educational historian of Ohio commented on the limited 
amount of knowledge parents wanted for their children in south- 
western Ohio--to read the Bible, write tolerably legibly, and enough 
arithmetic to prevent them from getting cheated when they sold 
their crops and livestock. He suggested, however, that conditions 
were much better in the sections settled by New Englanders. They 
too wanted a utilitarian education, but they were not so myopic in 
their view of what constituted utility. 44 

Traditionally then, the New Englanders have been pictured as the 
advocates of enlightened civilization, including good schools, while 
the Southerners have had the reputation of illiterate rustics and 
bear-meat eating vulgarians, who were contemptuous of book learn- 
ing. In part, however, what may have been reflected in descriptions 
such as those above was the northern backgrounds of the chroniclers 
of the attempts to create a western civilization. 

Different accounts of cultural life on the old northwestern fron- 
tier, often even more biased and unreliable, were, of course, avail- 
able. Some frontier educators, eastern propagandists for the West, 
and journalists (such as the editors of the two best-known western 
literary journals, Timothy Flint and James Hall) gushed extravagant 
claims for intellectual and literary accomplishments on the frontier. 
But that is another story. 

In conclusion, Turner and Cubberley did not simply depend on their 
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own biases or on myths and legends. Their views on intellectual and 
educational activity on the frontier were congruent with the obser- 
vations of literate travelers to the west. 
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EDUCATION AS MEANING SEEKING 
Arthur G. Wirth 


"Men will happily tolerate great discomfort, discontinuity 
and frustration if -- and only if-- they are working for some 
purpose, toward sme end, which they consider wise, true, 
exciting and meaningful, "1 


Kenneth Keniston, a perceptive commentator on American youth, 
wrote these words at the opening of the savage sixties. Keniston 
noted that the vocabulary of social commentary was dominated by 
terms like alienation, estrangement, withdrawal, indifference, dis- 
satisfaction, non-involvement, neutralism--"the 'direction' of cul- 
tural change is away from commitment and enthusiasm to alienation 
and apathy." At the same time Dr. Harold Taylor who had just re- 
turned from five months abroad declared, "I have returned to find 
my country ina state of aimlessness and confusion rare in history, 
a confusion of aims which comes close to anarchy, "2 

There was, of course, a brief flurry of hope when John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, with his youthful vigor and elan, took office and called 
people to join him in a new reach for greatness, But the unease and 
uncertainty that prevailed was too deeply entrenched to be dispelled 
by one moment of Camelot. Robert Oppenheimer, in a Columbia Uni- 
versity address, succinctly described the source of the malady. Our 
time he said is marked by "the massive character of the dissolution 
of authority, in belief, in ritual and in temporal order." There is 
little wonder then that American readers responded eagerly to the 
appearance of Dr. Viktor Frankl's books, The Doctor and the Soul 
(1957) and From Death Camp to Existentialism (1959). They were 
confused about how to face accelerating, never-ending change when 
the ancient belief systems were cracking and eroding under foot. 
They found reassurance in Dr. Frankl's writings. If he had found the 
capacity to endure years of hell in the Nazi death camps, they, who 
were hurting only from the daily stresses of life in twentieth cen- 
tury America, should be able to hold on. 

There was no way, though, to escape the traumas of the sixties; 
the bitter confrontations over race with brutal lynchings and the 
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burning of the cities, the witnessing on television of the assassina- 
tion of leaders with the largest vision, and the hated killings in ten 
years of warfare in South-East Asia, compounded by deceits of the 
leaders and violence at home. 

The greatest toll of these frightening times was wreaked on the 
nation's youth. As children they had sat for thousands of hours be- 
fore t.v. sets watching a parade of violent events, fictional or real, 
interspersed by shabby untruths of the advertisers. As they grew 
older they heard successive warnings of impending global disaster-- 
a population explosion; pollution of the air, water and land; and an 
energy crisis. On top of this, as young men reached their manhood, 
they confronted relentless efforts by their government to conscript 
them for awar which they detested. We had produced the first gen- 
eration of Americans to grow up with an enfeebled optimism for the 
future. 

Such happenings left bitter effects on both young and old. As we 
crossed into the seventies the nation's journals reported an epidemic 
of mental depression. The afflicted suffered with feelings of hope- 
lessness similar to those Dr. Frankl reported in his patients.3 Tens 
of thousands resorted to the pseudosecurity of alcohol andhard drugs. 
Others, more fortunate, found doctors who prescribed newly dis- 
covered pills. Any help was welcomed but it was clear that more was 
needed than pills or therapy. The compelling task was to regenerate 
institutions so that the young could enter the world with a sense 
that life is worth living. 

Outside the family the school is the institution that most engages 
the time and energy of the young. If we are to produce a generation 
with a joy in living, the nation's teachers will have a vital role to 
play. It would be pleasant to report that educators are ready to pick 
up the challenge. In an age when men have lost a consensus about who 
they are and what they might become, it is too much to ask that its 
teachers have aclear and steady vision of their task. One educational 
Messiah scarcely has had time to win a following before he is dis- 
credited and another takes his place. The condition of conflicting 
views is not necessarily bad, but the finding of Charles Silberman in 
Crisis in the Classroom that the dominant feature of the nation's 
schools was mindlessness was a bitter blow on top of the confusion. 

One of Paul Goodman's essays on life in the U.S.A. may help us to 
understand Silberman's conclusion. In weighing the country's future 
Goodman described the decisive question as "whether or not our beau- 
tiful libertatian, pluralist and populist experiment is viable in modern 
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conditions."4 He identified the challenger to that humane tradition 
as the Empty Society of mindless productivity and a cost accounting 
concept of technocratic efficiency. He felt that the Empty Society 
had become predominant. In education this expressed itself in reck- 
less recitation and quizzing on textbooks, new primarily in their form 
and gloss. "Getting an education" meant "taking courses" without 
engagement of self--with the purpose "to get ahead". More school- 
ing meant more dollars, and all "A's" would get you a free ticket to 
the ball game. Teachers were paid to "cover ground" and quantitative 
evidence of coverage could be demonstrated by the neat columns of 
figures in the blue-lined grade book. A good many in the community 
had confidence in the school in direct proportion to the number of 
"wins" of its football and basketball teams. The system worked, 
though, in roughly sorting out numbers according to the technocratic 
needs of the corporate bureaucracies. The most prominent idea com- 
ing out of Washingtonat the moment is the move to take the "systems 
analysis" scheme used by the industrial giants and apply it to the 
students, teachers and administrators, Segments of knowledge will 
be engineered in instructional packages and quantitative measure- 
ments on standardized tests are to yield scores to establish per- 
formance ratings. The tax payers will know if they have gotten 
their money's worth. 

No such plan which I have seen so far includes provisions to weigh 
its psychic costs. It does not appear (in spite of the millions of 
dollars to be allocated) to be a promising course to follow to reduce 
feelings of alienation and self-estrangement. 

But the other America--the libertarian, pluralist, populist Ameri- 
can is still alive. From it come fresh efforts to counter mindless- 
ness by humanizing learning, and by using tools and techniques to help 
people become more authentic and autonomous--more capable of tak- 
ing responsibility for their own learnings and actions. Perhaps the 
most important priority for teachers who wish to take a stand is to 
get their own lives and work in order. The quality of the teacher as 
model is especially crucial now when many youths feel alienated from 
their studies and estranged from the generation of their parents. 
They let us know, "What you are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear 
what you say." 

A serious encounter with Viktor Frankl's logotherapy and the image 
of man contained in it can be aclear source of strength for both 
teachers and students who wish to live fulfilled lives in our time of 
turmoil. 
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As readers of this volume know, Dr. Frankl helps his patients over- 
come meaninglessness not by giving them formulas for happiness or 
success, but by asking them to face up to their duty as human beings. 
To be human means to have the capacity to create values and the 
responsibility to do so. The individual overcomes despair and finds 
meaning by creating and realizing values: creative values by acting, 
working, building, planning and executing; experiential values by re- 
ceptivity toward the world in surrender to the beauty of nature or 
art; and attitudinal values, or the ways in which a person brings him- 
self to handle the unmanageable tragic situations in life. If one lives 
from the primary concern of asking "What can I bring to this moment 
--this situation?"it means hecan live with asense of deep honor and 
respect for what is represented in himself and all other men. While 
living more and more from this base of self acceptance he may free 
himself from the enervating need to please others, to pursue "suc- 
cess" compulsively as defined by the social system. 

One's essential task then becomes simply to be what he can be, to 
do what he can do, to honor what he sees through his own eyes and to 
say truthfully what he sees--to live authentically. And he must re- 
sist factors which exert pressure on him to live otherwise. The 
basic task then is always present--and always within one's capacity. 
The image of man in Frankl's works is the image of "the responsible 
self," 

If the young are bewildered by chaos and violence in the world the 
way to help them is not to preach tired moralisms. They will learn 
in their education that it is possible to live with meaning by experi- 
encing teachers who demonstrate authenticity in the quality of their 
lives and work. The life-styles of teachers and schools have con- 
tagious effects. If teachers show in their attitudes and actions 
that they are cynical, bored and defeated, the young will get the 
message, no matter how many literary classics they are required to 
read. 

This point is best summed up by a passage from Huston Smith's 
Condemned To Meaning: 

Consider first the teacher's life-impact. There is no way 
to assume that meaning will increase in children's lives dur- 
ing their school years, but the best hope for its doing so is 
to have them "sharing time and space with teachers in whose 
lives meaning runs strong enough to be contagious. " 
. . A classroom is a kind of weather system. Just as we 
take on the mood of the day being drawn toward cheerfulness 
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or gloom according to whether the day is sunny or overcast, 
so students tend to internalize the psychic climate of their 
schools, The chief controls in this climate are the teachers, 
whether they are jaded or apathetic. Every society has its 
jaded palates and broken spirits, but unless such persons pos- 
sess some exceptional talent that makes them indispensable 
for other reasons, they have no right to teach the young. 
Education is the arterial system of the society and can stand 
only so much tired blood. . . . What [the school] cannot with- 
stand is lives that have congealed in sneers or slumps. ° 

The mindless quality in classrooms derives in large part from the 
insipid "right answer" game in which teachers elicit monosyllabic 
answers to questions of Who? What? When? Where? The circle 
cannot be broken until teachers work from some other model. 

Viktor Frankl provides a clue with his judgment that man basically 
is a being reaching out for meaning to fulfill. So why not work from 
astyle of learning in the formative years which coincides with man's 
essential nature? We do have in American experience a philosophy of 
teaching and learning which is relevant. The concept of teaching as 
meaning-seeking in a climate of trust is the ideal in John Dewey's 
educational theory. It is caught in Dewey's technical definition of 
education as "that reconstruction of experience which adds to the 
meaning of experience, and which increases ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience."6 The test of whether an experi- 
ence is educative is whether or not it makes a difference in the way 
one sees himself or his world. Teaching in terms of that test can 
eliminate much of the pointless busy work. 

There is, however, no neat formula for teaching in this way. We 
may note, though, some characteristics of a teaching style which is 
consistent with it. 

The teacher, for example, must have done more than "take courses." 
He must have thought his own way into the significance of his subject 
matter. He must be a continuing scholar so that he can free himself 
from the coverage of a text. Then he can be alert to the questions 
or quandries of his students, and from these he may get inquires 
under way to guide them. Or, on occasion, students may see ideas or 
perspectives which he had not discerned. To share the probings of a 
dedicated teacher or researcher is to learn the disciplined skills of 
question raising, hypothesis projecting, and data collecting necessary 
to test truth claims against experience. To discover the possibility 
of integrity under committed teachers or researchers is to have 
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first-hand evidence that authentic truth seeking is possible. 

More than intellectual rigor though is required. The teacher, as 
much as possible, must be present as a person to his students. Car- 
ing and concern are essential ingredients of a climate of trust. To 
free a person from the feeling of being manipulated as an object, an 
individual must feel that there are occasions when a teacher will 
really see and hear him, and will be flexible enough to let him move 
with an interest of his own. 

The teacher committed to meaning seeking will continue to experi- 
ment with his teaching style to learn how to shift responsibility for 
learning to the learners. He becomes then a facilitator rather than 
a taskmaster. He will move in the direction of helping individuals or 
groups to define their own goals and to devise means for reaching 
them. 

The achievement of becoming a responsible or authentic self re- 
quires each individual to take responsibility for the choices he makes. 
The meaning seeking teacher, therefore, will be concerned with giv- 
ing students practice in making value choices both for the regulation 
of conduct and inconsideration of moot issues in subject matter. If, 
for example, aclass of children has agreed to behave in certain ways 
in order to take a bus trip to a museum, and if the agreements are 
broken, the trip may be terminated abruptly. This is in the tradition 
of Rousseau's principle of discipline through natural consequences. 
If Emile breaks a window through carelessness his tutor is in no hurry 
to repair it. Value choice practice is also possible inacademic study. 
On a given issue, such as whether public tax support should be given 
to religious schools, the teacher may have students identify polar 
positions on acontinuum; then work with them to explore alternatives 
between the extremes. Finally each student takes a personal posi- 
tion with an understanding of the consequences. 

The grading system can be a hinderance to fostering autonomous 
selfhood. The attention of the student easily gets diverted from 
taking responsibility for his own learning to competing for "marks" 
and the favors of the teacher. There are alternatives. When teach- 
ers begin with collaborative planning and goal setting--they can in- 
clude student participation in evaluations. Ideally evaluation should 
be for the purpose of attaining self-awareness to the extent to which 
his goals have been realized. Evaluation helps students gain realistic 
understanding of what they know and don't know. Honest confronta- 
tion of these facts is important for nurturing responsible selves. 
Grading, however, is another matter. Using marks to pit students 
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against each other in competition for high standing on test score 
curves accomplishes nothing significant and tends to hurt rather than 
to help relationships. If assignment of grades is inescapable the 
teachers can be frank, at least, about his policy, or see if students 
wish to participate in arriving at grades for the course. The prob- 
lem, however, is not simple for competing values are at issue. 
Teaching in a climate of trust requires genuine concern for each 
individual but society's institutions require evidence of competence. 
Some problems we have to live with until circumstances change or 
until our own experiments yield happier solutions. 

I am aware as any one that most teachers work under conditions 
which make a mockery of humane efforts at teaching. But unless we 
clarify for ourselves the directions we ought to pursue, and commit 
ourselves to achieving what is possible, we will be at the mercy of 
regimentation or succeeding waves of spurious fads. It is also true 
that we usually have more room to experiment in traditional settings 
than we care to admit. We often shy from our own innovations be- 
cause of our anxieties and our fears of failure. 

In the sixties, however, widespread discontents with the limita- 
tions of standard schooling welled up. A variety of alternatives 
emerged, some out of efforts to apply new technology to education 
and others out of the desire to humanize learning. There are no 
magic panaceas, though, and change does not necessarily mean im- 
provement. Access to a wider range of options is salutary but we 
must remain critical in weighing their effects. 

The new technology in the form of teaching machines, programmed 
instruction and performance oriented measurements, patterned after 
systems analysis techniques in industry, may free teachers from 
drill and drudgery. But if "competency based instruction" gets at- 
tached to monolithic testing procedures, with teacher effectiveness 
rated in terms of how well students score on standardized tests, 
then students and teachers both may become victims of a new tech- 
nological tyranny. 

Educational alternatives which aim at humanizing learning may also 
fail if striving only for an ill-defined "freedom". Aimlessness and 
chaos can produce their own kind of tyranny, in that no one has a 
chance to learn. Yet alternative schools have opened important new 
options in education. 

They have, by and large, chosen to limit groups to sizes which per- 
mit face-to-face living and planning. They prefer to locate them- 
selves in out-of-school settings so that students and faculty can 
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have a voice in deciding how to furnish their learning center home. 
Students participate in designing individual and group learning pro- 
jects. They draw on places and people in the larger community as 
sources from whom they can learn. Our daughter, for example, who 
is now in an alternative public high school planned and completed an 
extensive project on nutrition involving readings, activities and simple 
experiments. This, under the guidance of a nutritionist at a near-by 
hospital. If nurtured with care, alternative schools can become 
communities for learning where role differences between adults and 
students are reduced and where a level of honest communication can 
go on which does not seem possible in larger, more bureaucratized 
school settings. 

Before closing this essay it is necessary to refer to an issue in 
the area of educational-psychological theory in which Viktor Frankl 
played a significant role. At heart it involv-s the question of what 
limitations and definitions should be given to the emerging sciences 
of man. 

Science is the great transformer of our time. Education like all 
other institutions has been profoundly affected. One of the funda- 
mental influences has been its effects on our image of man. One of 
the most prestigious schools of social science inAmerica is mechan- 
istic behaviorism which works from the reductionist doctrine that 
man is "nothing but" a conditioned organism. He is "beyond freedom 
and dignity". There is confusion in the theory in that it holds simul- 
taneously two contradictory propositions: One, that all of man's 
actions are environmentally 'determined'; the other, that men should 
‘choose' to abandon some social practices and create new arrange- 
ments that will be more supportive of their needs. Despite the con- 
tradictions the potent message which comes through is that man is 
"nothing but" a conditioned organism. 

Dr. Frankl rightly is concerned with the effects of this mechanis- 
tic ideology when presented as thedefinitive view of man which "sci- 
ence has discovered". The idealism of the young and their aspirations 
to initiate reforms may be undermined if they are taught that the 
capacity for free choice is an illusion. Dr. Frankl in 1963 directed 
remarks to this point in a filmed interview with Dr. Huston Smith 
entitled "Value Dimensions in Teaching" (1963). 

[American] youngsters are told and taught that in the final 
analysis man is nothing but the battleground of conflicting 
claims of an id, ego and superego, or in the final analysis, 
nothing but . . . the mere outcome of various conditioning 
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processes. ... Man is not all free from conditions, but man 
is always free to take a stand toward whatever conditions he 
might be confronted with. And in this taking a stand, and 
precisely to this very extent, he is free; there is choice of 
which attitude to adopt whenever confronted with an un- 
changeable situation. 

When you are teaching people . . . that human existence is 
solely to be explained in terms either of the machine model 
or the rat model, then you should no longer be surprised and 
astonished when people finally behave like automatons. 

A recent encouraging development, relative to Dr. Frankl's posi- 
tion, has been the broadening of research models beyond the mechan- 
istic framework. One of the American leaders in this development 
was Abraham Maslow, It is interesting to note the course of trans- 
formation of his thought. Trained in the John Watson tradition of 
behaviorism, Maslow later began to practice as a therapist. As a 
clinical psychologist and therapist he became interested in under- 
standing the conditions that makes for productive, mature persons, 
As a knowledge seeker he examined the concepts and tools available 
from his behaviorist training and found them of little value for the 
questions he wanted to investigate. Ashe putit: "If the only tool 
you have is ahammer it is tempting totreat everything as if it were 
a nail." Maslow acknowledged that research of value can be conducted 
within the dominant mechanomorphic model. But he rejected that 
model as the sole system for studying human personality. "I believe 
mechanistic science . . . to be not incorrect but rather too narrow 
and limited to serve as a 'general' philosophy." Maslow came to the 
conclusion that the first obligation of science is to confront all of 
reality as man experiences it--to describe, to understand, to "ac- 
cept" ali that is. A cardinal sin. . . is to deny reality, or to refuse 
to confront parts of it because they are not amenable to the best 
honed tools at hand. 7 

The debate in psychology has significant implications for education 
in theory and practice. Educators cannot help being affected by 
theories of human learning and by explicit or implicit assumptions 
about the nature of man. Fortunately we are not confronted with a 
sharp either/or choice. Behavioristic and humanistic psychologies 
are full of insights about learning from different perspectives. 
Educators reflect the pluralism in psychology by generating from 
the behaviorist viewpoint ideas like programmed instruction and be- 
havioral objectives in curriculum building and from humanistic theories 
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proposals for "open classrooms", for dealing with affective learn- 
ings, and for improvements in interpersonal communication. 

Dr. Frankl was one of the important figures who challenged the 
predominant reductionist doctrine that man is "nothing but" a condi- 
tioned organism. His image of man as the "responsible self" contains 
rich suggestions for education and other institutions. His philosophy 
is designed to help men to escape from depression, apathy and defeat 
and to become autonomous persons who accept responsibility for 


acting on the world, experiencing it more deeply and accepting the 
inescapable with courage. 
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THE PRAGMATIC CONCEPT OF TRUTH 
Timothy J. Bergen, Jr. 


The validity of pragmatic truth is evident only if the pragmatist's 
definition of consciousness and experience is correct. Furthermore, 
the pragmatic notion of truth can become impregnable and stand in 
its own right only if it can logically show that the pragmatic ascer- 
tainment of truth is also the nature and content of truth. An at- 
tempt will be made to evaluate the pragmatist's assertion concern- 
ing truth by evaluating the pragmatist's interpretation of nature of 
consciousness, experience, and the truth-essence. 


Consciousness and Experience 

The pragmatists have rejected an essential self and interpret self 
and consciousness functionally. But the pragmatist must show that 
a functional self is adequate in meeting all the demands which a self 
makes, 

Dewey has illustrated the functional self by the analogy of the 
camera in photographing the railway tracks. The picture which the 
camera takes shows the rails to be convergent, as does the eye; 
hence, the ccmvergence of the tracks need not be explained in terms 
of mental content. The camera which thus functions is not a psychi- 
cal entity; therefore, the comparable function of the eye may be 
satisfactorily explained in terms of physical laws. The self, then, 
is defined in terms of biological and organismic functionings. 

But Dewey has overlooked the evident fact that, while the camera 
does register the convergence of the tracks, it does not know and 
think the rails parallel.1 A mind, then, which is but comparable to 
a camera cannot meet the demands placed on it. Mind must be psy- 
chical if it is to possess the ability to know the exact nature of a 
reality which is physically given in terms other than its nature. The 
ability to regard the rails as parallel is what is meant by mind. And 
this the camera fails to do. If mentality be other than biological and 
functional, it is difficult, then, to assign only a functional charac- 
ter to truth. If the self can be adequately explained only in terms of 
the psychical, truth must have a mental import beyond a mere func- 
tional import. 

Professor Bergen is in the College of Education, Department of 
Education, Department of Educational Foundations, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia. 
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Having defined consciousness functionally, the pragmatists have 
gone on to show that experience is functional and that truth obtains 
as the concept is functional in experience. Truth does not involve 
categories held by a self, but involves only the functional self's ad- 
justment in experience. A transcendental view of knowledge is thus 
rejected. 

The illustration of the noise disturbing the worker serves to ex- 
pose the incompetency of truth as functionally interpreted.2 The 
worker hears a noise which interrupts him. He assigns the noise to 
the curtain, is satisfactorily relieved, and goes on with his work. 
He, being, a pragmatist, regards it true that the curtain made the 
noise, because by so regarding it he makes a satisfactory adjustment 
in the experience continuum. But suppose the noise was actually made 
by the awning instead of the curtain? Would it follow, nevertheless, 
that it is true that the curtain made the noise just because by so 
regarding the situation a satisfactory adjustment ensued? 

If the pragmatist answers this question the negative and maintains 
that the solution is actually not atrue case of knowledge, it follows, 
then, that knowledge is not simply the satisfactory functioning of a 
concept in experience, or the substitution of one experience for a 
more satisfactory one. This, in turn, would mean that knowledge 
has a transcendental character. Such a negative answer would in- 
validate the entire pragmatic thesis that truth consists in its ability 
to lead the individual to a better and more satisfactory adjustment, 
and that there need be no correspondence with an outer reality. 

But the question still remains, what actually caused the noise? 
By what logical process may it be said the curtain caused the noise, 
when really the awning caused the noise? Must not truth be referred 
or referable to a realm outside of experience if truth is to obtain? 
Hence, Pratt says: 

It [Knowledge] is more than "an answering or telling experi- 
ence in which an unquestioned thing replaces a dubious thing." 
It must not merely be an answering experience; it must give 
the true answer ("true "here being used in the non-pragmatist 
sense), And it cannot then be defined in terms of experience 
alone as a "doubt-inquiry-answer experience."" The complete 
definition of knowledge must include something which distin- 
guishes the true from the false, a reference to a reality be- 
yond the experience itself which makes it true. It must be 
defined in terms not essentially different from those of 
Plato--"true opinion with reason, "3 
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If the absolutist's concept of truth is invalid because it fails to 
posit a criterion for truth as resembling reality beyond experience, 
it then follows that the pragmatist's concept of truth is also invalid 
for the same reason that it fails to posit an adequate criterion for 
truth as functionally discovered and made in its reference to experi- 
ential reality. 

James affirmed the necessity of successive experiences in the am- 
bulatory function of cognition.4 He illustrated the ambulatory pro- 
cess of ideas by Memorial Hall, which started the process going. But 
the originating idea must give way to successive, intermediate ideas 
in order to approach reality. This Memorial Hall which started the 
process going is also the terminus of the thought process. It neces- 
sarily follows that Memorial Hall can become a knower only after it 
has vanished and been successively replaced by intermediary ideas in 
the ambulatory process. Hence, Pratt feels that truth cannot prag- 
matically obtain. 

Where, then, one naturally asks, does knowledge come in? 
Not at the "terminus aquo,"'for the idea has not yet become 
a knower -- its knowing, according to the pragmatist, "con- 
sists in" the intermediaries and the fulfilling experience. 
Not at the "terminus ad quem, " for now there is no longer a 
knower but merely adirect experience. Not in the intermedi- 
aries, for with them we have neither knower nor fulfillment. ° 

According to James, knowledge is never transcendental. Knowledge 
outside of experience is impossible . © How, then, is one to know an 
object which does not exist in one's experience? If truth obtains only 
in concrete experiences, how may truth be attributed to an idea which 
is wholly outside experience? The knowledge of the battle of Therm- 
opylae is regarded as true, yet it is outside the range of present 
experience. James meets this situation by saying a past event had 
effects and the present thought also has effects. If these effects 
merge they provide a medium wherein valid knowledge of the historic 
event may obtain.7 This makes possible knowledge of an event out- 
side of the individual's experience that does not involve transcendence. 

But is not this begging the question? If knowledge is valid only in 
the intermediaries of experience, how may knowledge be valid in a 
situation outside the given realm of: experience and its intermedi- 
aries? But, on the other hand, if knowledge of such an event as the 
battle of Thermopylae is possible, does not this by its very nature 
involve a mental transcendence 78 
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Experience as regarded by Dewey is biological.? Adjustment to and 
adaption of experience are considered in biological terms. Truth is 
tested in the crucible of biological experiences. Truth is applicable 
only to the biological. 

This narrow range of experience and truth fails to consider other 
factors of life. There are non-biological facts, as consciousness, 
which must be taken into account. It is not legitimate to evaluate 
these non-biological experiences by an irrelevant biological norm. 
While biological truth is warranted and necessary, the criterion of 
truth is warranted and necessary, the criterion of truth must not be 
limited in one class of truth. The criterion must take into account 
all types of experiences and classes of truth. The biological prag- 
matism of Dewey has shortcomings at this point. It lends itself to 
arbitrariness by picking out the special sciences as the norm of all 
truth, 10 


Concerning Satisfaction 

James grounded his conception of truth in human senenesints, Sat- 
isfactory working was interpreted in terms of the individual. 1 The 
passional nature is necessarily involved in the making of truth.12 A 
relationship was declared between feeling and truth. The satisfac- 
tion which a concept becomes to feeling is the truth of the concept. 
Feeling was regarded as an integral part of the idea and necessary to 
the proper destiny of the idea. 

While it is true that ideas apart from feeling are impotent, yet it 
is also true that feeling apart from ideas are powerless. There may 
exist a strong feeling to which a vague idea is presented, but the 
feeling will waste itself in nondirected activity and consequently af- 
ford little satisfaction.13 The satisfactoriness of a concept cannot 
be found instrinsic quality which will admit a satisfactory working 
of it. Truth cannot obtain merely in the matrix of subjectivity, it 
must be involved in the idea if it is to prove satisfactory to the 
subjective feeling-ground. 

The definition of truth as subjectively satisfactory is itself vague 
and unclear. This analysis of truth admits of a vicious subjectivity 
and relevancy which is incapable of satisfying the demand of truth. 
For what is satisfactory toone maynot be satisfactory to another. 14 
In the event that two contradictory ideas proved satisfactory for 
different people, it would be necessary to regard each idea as true, 
if trueness consists in satisfaction. No other conclusion can be 
reached if satisfaction is interpreted subjectively, as James does. 
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It is also an obvious fact that many desires can never be satisfied, 
and that many desires when fulfilled eventuate in error and evil in- 
stead of truth and goodness.1° Hence, the fallacy of making satis- 
faction the content of truth is evident. No subjective philosophy can 
possibly establish standards and distinctions of right and wrong. As 
long as truth is subjectively evaluated in terms of satisfaction, there 
can be no essential difference between right and wrong.16 Even the 
transference of morals tothe social realm leaves, in the last analy- 
sis, ". . . the question of the standard of efficiency quite open. "17 
If morals are made and are dynamic in character, certainty as to 
moral distinctions cannot obtain. 


Concerning Consequences 

According to the instrumentalists ideas are plans of action, and 
intelligence has something to do.18 A concept is not validated by 
referring it to an antecedent reality wherein truth inheres, but is 
validated by consequences, A concept, in turn, is an indication of 
consequences.19 But there is no one-to-one relation between the 
concept and its action potential. "Water," Dewey says, "for exam- 
ple suggests an indefinite number of acts; seeing, tasting, drinking, 
washing without specification of one preference to another."20 Since 
the meaning of aconcept is found in consequences, the correspondence 
between meaning and working is therefore very loose, A variety of 
workings result from the same idea. Hence, the working test of 
truth is itself ambiguous and inadequate toestablish the entire mean- 
ing and validity of a concept because only a part of a concept can do 
work at any time. 21 

It is also evident that different ideas, even those which are anti- 
thetical to each other, yield practical results. "Christian Science, " 
Brightman states, "and Roman Catholicism, for example, are both 
systems of belief that have led to practical results; yet both cannot 
be true at the same time unless the universe is a mad-house. "22 
Both of these concepts work out satisfactorily for the possessors 
of them, but if both cannot at the same time be true truth must 
then involve something beyond satisfactory working. If the pragma- 
tist means that the right or more expedient working is determined 
by the environment, then the norm of truth is lifted out of conse- 
quences and placed in the conditioning environment. And this would 
involve a transcendence, which is the very thing the pragmatists 
have denied, 23 
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The fact that a belief works in these ways has nothing to do 
with its truth. Any belief, if it is truly believed, will work 
in the sense that people will act according to the belief and 
will suffer or enjoy the consequences of so acting. The prag- 
matic test is no way to truth. 24 

The fact that a truth eventuates in consequences cannot thereby 
mean that consequences are the nature and content of truth. Conse- 
quences may inform one when he has arrived at truth, but they can- 
not indicate what the trueness of the idea is which they signify. "In 
other words, the meaning or nature of a material, a quality, a rela- 
tion, is one thing; the sign by which you make sure of its presence is 
another, "25 Pragmatism may indicate the presence of truth and 
still be unable to define the essential nature of truth. 

The pragmatists make trueness consist in consequences. Schiller 
affirms truth not only to be tested by its consequences, but to be 
. established by the value of its consequences. ... "26 Then 
the conclusion is drawn that truth is made.27 The logic of this is 
that since the usefulness of the idea proves it true, then its true- 
ness consists in its being useful and consequential. "The test of 
truth and the meaning of truth are thus completely identified, "28 
The intermediary workings between the idea and its object not only 
proves the concept true, ". . . but also makes it true, and consti- 
tutes its truth, "29 

In speaking of the radical pragmatist's position on the identifica- 
tion of the norm of truth with its nature, Pratt says: 

Radical pragmatism maintains that these (consequences) not 
only prove the idea true, but "make" it true and "constitute 
itstruth".... Professor Dewey says, "The effective work- 
ing of the idea and its truth are one and the same thing--this 
working being neither the cause nor the evidence of truth but 
its nature, 

It now remains to show that the verification of a concept cannot 
be identical with the nature of truth, Pratt's remarks are so aptly 
stated that a quotation is in order at this point. 

One here feels tempted to ask: If truth be really identical 
with its proof, if it be nothing but the process of its verifi- 
cation, or the process by which it is pursued and attained, 
what is it that is proved and verified, what is it that is pur- 
sued and attained? Are we verifying verification and pursuing 
pursuit? This indeed sounds like logomacy, but it really is 
not. For surely verification is verification of something. If 
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you say it is the verification of the idea, just what do you 
mean: Certainly not the verification of the idea as a mere 
psychical existent. It must be, if it is anything at all, the 
verification of the idea's trueness, the demonstration that 
its claim is a rightful claim--"is"a rightful claim, mind you, 
not "will be" rightful. Here, let us say, is an assertion. As 
yet it is amere claim. But it claims to be "true"--i.e. it 
claims that it "is" true. Now you verify it. It thereby be- 
comes "a truth," but what you have verified is "that it was 
true already." The very fact, therefore, that you verify 
presupposes that the trueness of the assertion or claim is 
something prior to and independent of its verification. The 
very use of the words "verification and proof" presupposes 
that truth is something distinct from any process of proof. 
Thus, though pragmatism may properly speak of successful 
and satisfactory experiences, it is hard to see how it can 
consistently use the term "verification" at all. 31 
James makes satisfactory working the norm of truth,? 2 and at the 
same time allows verifiability to constitute the norm of truth. But 
because the concepts of verification and verifiability are so widely 
removed from each other in meaning, how may both serve as the cri- 
teria of truth? While it is true that one is the actual working out 
of the process and the other the possibility of this working, the fact 
still remains that the two concepts are different. This difference 
is as real as the difference between Columbus' verifiable idea that 
he could cross the Atlantic, and this same idea as verified in the 
actual process of getting ships, manning them, hoisting anchor, rais- 
ing sail, and actually reaching America.33 Verification is the felt 
leading and satisfactory working of the experience process; verifi- 
ability is the possibility of these, but it is not these, 34 
The pragmatic theory of truth is internally inconsistent. It isa 
theory of relative truth, yet James speaks of "The 'absolutely' true, 
meaning what no farther experience will ever alter, which is that 
ideal vanishing-point towards which we may imagine that all our tem- 
porary truths will some day converge. "35 Schiller's analysis of the 
pragmatic ideal*® is suggestive of idealism. The elaboration out of 
experience of a subjective or social standard or ideal, is a truncated 
idealism. 
James' concept of experience is ambiguous. He first defines ex- 
perience in terms of the individual's subjective content. Therefore, 
the norm of truth is individualistic. He then makes experience a 
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total and independent something by lifting it out of the context of 
subjectivity and placing it as a present "absolute" which impinges 
itself upon the individual. This larger concept of experience is em- 
phatically stated by James. 
Moreover the "experience" which the pragmatic definition 
postulates "is" the independent something which the anti- 
pragmatist accuses him of ignoring. Already men have grown 
unanimous in the opinion that such experience is "of" an in- 
dependent reality the existence of which all opinions must 
acknowledge, in order to be true. 37 
It is by this confusion of the concept "experience" that James is able 
to save pragmatic truth from solipsism. However, the analysis of 
experience as independent, makes that experience a present absolute, 
which is logically inconsistent with James' theory of truth as subjec- 
tive and relative. 

The internal inconsistency of pragmatic truth is also evident in 
another regard. The notion that all truth is relative is held to be 
true absolutely. Pragmatism asserts the absolute truth of its rela- 
tive concept of truth. Hence, absolute truth is presupposed in prag- 
matic truth, 38 

Patrick calls attention to the fact that while pragmatism has 
served to humanize philosophy, nevertheless, something is lacking. 
The emphasis placed on striving is out of proportion to the emphasis 
placed on goal. But what it is that intelligence guides to, the prag- 
matists do not seem toknow. Intelligence is held as the means of 
salvation, but what man is saved from, or what he is saved for, is 
not made clear. A process is on the way, but where it is leading to, 
no one knows. Endless experiment to see what will satisfactorily 
happen is valuable in its place, but it is inadequate at the point of 
providing ideals and actuating purposes by and for which to live, 
Something eternal must draw man on. 

Pragmatism has served to bring out the difficulties of absolutism. 
But pragmatism, though it has posited the proof of truth, faces its 
difficulties in the attempt to give truth its definitive content. This 
thesis, then, has not clarified the fundamental question, What is 
truth? 

Pragmatic truth, it would seem, is indeed the body of knowledge 
being built up by man. What knowledge proves consequential, lives 
on; what knowledge does not so prove, dies by the wayside. What 
proves consequential today may not be consequential tomorrow. This 
all may be granted, but it is difficult to see how this process may 
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assign the essential truth or error to an idea. Why not call this 
knowledge or belief and be done with it? Perhaps the pragmatist 
gets out of his realm when he attaches the distinctions of truth and 
error, right and wrong to a body of knowledge thus built up. 

And so, the ancient battle still goes on. The armies of the prag- 
matic philosophy have launched their offensive by asserting that 
truth is found in and made out of the stream of experience, like 
peas are shelled out of a pod. 
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SEXISM AND WOMAN AS SEX OBJECT 
Elizabeth R,. Eames 
In a recent analysis of schisms within feminist theory, in this 


journal* John Ryskamp concludes, in part: "It is astonishing that the 
women's movement, which has harvested so much insight and taken 
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social awareness so far because of an acute awareness of the condi- 
tioning behind social roles, has stumbled so frightfully when the 
matter has come down to understanding that any response based on a 
sexual attraction--the very heart of treating a human being as an 
object--is the primary form of sexism."2 This statement, which 
might be considered prima facie absurd, deserves an analysis because 
it uses a catch phrase of the women's movement, "woman as sex 
object," in a strikingly decisive way to argue that for any woman to 
make an individual heterosexual commitment is a betrayal of femi- 
nist principles, (Some feminists make the same assumption, as 
Ryskamp reports.) What is meant by being a sex object? Is it always 
a form of dehumanization of women, and a form of sexism in men? 

It is certainly the case that in one meaning "object" is equivalent 
to "thing." As "bring me the object on the table" or "the object is 
beside the typewriter" would usually be taken to apply to an inanimate 
or at least a non-human thing, to call for such phrases as "which 
thing?" and "is it a book?" and to be inappropriate if what is talked 
about is a human baby, for instance. If being a "sex object" is taken 
in this sense, then it would be demeaning and dehumanizing if a woman 
(or aman) were taken as a thing to be used sexually and then discarded 
or put on a shelf, that is, as equivalent to any object which might be 
used to satisfy a sexual need. The moral issue of the use of a person 
as an object might be seen most starkly in rape, in which just such a 
disregard for the feelings or status of the victim as human is what 
renders rape a brutal and immoral act, 3 

Using another human being as an object is not restricted to the 
relations of men and women as sex partners, of course. Children 
may be brutalized and dehumanized by insensitive, irresponsible, 
selfish or sadistic parents. Employees may be treated this way by 
employers, and the institution of slavery survives as the very model 
of treating persons as things to be exploited or used without regard 
for the feelings, desires, or interests of the slaves. 

Is it reasonable to assume that in all sexual relations between men 
and women, women are in this situation of being used, exploited, of 
having their feelings, desires, or interests disregarded, in short, of 
being treated as things rather than as persons? If a man and woman 
freely agree that they desire each other, if each fulfills the sexual 
needs of the other, if each treats the other with concern for the 
other's welfare and with sensitivity for the other's feelings, if their 
sexual experience is mutually fulfilling, is this still a case of woman 
as a sex object, submitting to a fundamental form of sexism? It 
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seems that one could argue so only if some linguistic trick is involved 
with the phrase "sex object." 

It is noticeable that the term "object" has a variety of meanings. 
In the discussion just concluded, and as used by Ryskamp and some 
feminists, it is equivalent to "thing" so that to treat a human being 
as an object is to make of that human being a mere thing, and this 
implies an immoral attitude of exploitation. But we use "object "also 
in the sense of "objective" of "something intended or aimed at"; for 
instance, there can be "objects of attention," "objects of affection," 
"objects of effort and organization." Used in this sense the refer- 
ents of the term "object" are not restricted to things, as social 
goals, ideas, persons, qualities, and so forth, may be objects. "The 
object of the fund drive is to provide medical care for children with 
MS" or "the object of my affection can change my complexion, " or 
"my attention is focused on one object, the student who has trouble 
understanding the concept." In none of these cases is "object" equiva- 
lent to "thing" and in none is there any implication of exploitation. 

In addition to rape there are certainly many instances of women as 
the object of sexual desire "and" as exploited (treated as a "thing" 
rather than a person). Feminists have contributed to the exploration 
of this area. For instance, prostitution has aspects of the exploi- 
tive and dehumanizing in that sexual intercourse is bought and sold 
as a commodity. Advertising which uses women as a titillation of 
sexual desires in men in order to sell products in some sense treats 
both women and men as things, stimulating things and stimulated 
things, where the intention is to use these desires to sell products. 
Girly magazines, strip shows, hard and soft core pornography may 
also be taken to share this kind of treatment of human beings as 
things. We may see the same meaning where daughters are sold to 
husbands-to-be, where girls are taught that their human value is to 
be estimated in terms of their sexual attractiveness, popularity 
with boys, or marriageability. Sexism of a reverse kind, in which 
men are treated as things by women, also occurs where women accept 
the role of sex partner not because they desire this but because they 
covet the money, wealth, or power of the man to whom they commit 
themselves. 

A cure for the confusion cf object as "thing" and object as "objec- 
tive" which so misleads Ryskamp's analysis may be avoided if we 
refer to "woman as a sex thing" when we are speaking of the exploi- 
tive and dehumanizing and speak of "woman as an object of sexual 
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desire" when we are speaking of the fact that women are desired as 
sexual partners with no pejorative meaning attached. 
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THE BUBER-ROGERS DIALOGUE: THEORY 
CONFIRMED IN EXPERIENCE 


Donald S. Seckinger 


On April 18, 1957, Maurice Friedman moderated a unique encounter 
between Martin Buber, philosopher of dialogue, and Carl Rogers, 
existential psychotherapist. The transcript is reproduced in Martin 
Buber, The Knowledge of Man: A Philosophy of the Interhuman, trans- 
lated by Maurice Friedman and Ronald Gregor Smith (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1965), pp. 166-184. 

Rogers opens the dialogue with a curious question, especially as it 
comes from the leading advocate of experiencing learning in lieu of 
formal instruction. "I have wondered," he asks Buber, "How have 
you lived so deeply in interpersonal relationships and gained such an 
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understanding of the human individual, without being a psychothera- 
pist ?" At this point (p. 167) the transcript notes that "Buber laughs" 
and then Rogers goes on to explain that Buber's insights are ex- 
tremely close to those of practitioners in psychotherapy. 

It develops that beyond some introductory work in psychiatry many 
years ago (pp. 167-168), Buber's own life experiences have confirmed 
in him what Rogers would call psychotherapeutic insights. Less 
widely known than their similarities, however, are the differences 
marking the role of teacher from that of psychotherapeutic facili- 
tator of learning. This dialogue should be useful both in distinguish- 
ing the concept teaching from the concept therapy as a general case 
and specifically in differentiating existential psychotherapy from 
Buber's theory of instruction. (For an introduction to the latter, 
see my "Martin Buber and the One-Sided Dialogical Relation," Journal 
of Thought, 8:4 (November, 1973), 295-301. ) 

Rogers holds that teaching is not possible, or at least not the 
proper term to employ, in the senses in which it usually has been 
treated, including even the idealistic and progressivist "guidance of 
learning activities." Whether as psychotherapist or educator (and 
for him the roles merge), Rogers has kept to the position of, on the 
one hand, holding to the value judgment that therapeutic encounter 
may help the client or learner achieve relatively better self-under- 
standing and personality integration, yet, on the other hand, re- 
fraining from sharing judgment with the client-learner as a self over 
against another self in need of help. 

Buber, as I believe this dialogue will show, includes therapy, or at 
least therapeutic methodology, within his concept of teaching as 
helping, yet he also does not hesitate to employ the guidance func- 
tion of bringing out a greater self by placing himself over against 
the lesser self of the learner in a context of mutual consent. Let 
us see, then, how Rogers and Buber travel a similar pathway and at 
what point they diverge, parting as friends and brothers. 

Both Rogers and Buber enter into helping relationships with great 
intensity and seriousness. A shorthand way of describing this would 
be to say that the teaching-learning or therapist client relation goes 
beyond sympathy to empathy. The cliche often heard in discussions 
of humanistic education--interpersonal, intercultural, interracial-- 
is "getting inside the other person's skin," and, like all cliches, it 
can serve as a starting point in exploring what is so easy to say and 
so hard to do. 

I have observed that great persons--in philosophy, religion, psy- 
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chology, humanities, and sciences generally--undergo some kind of 
profound experience in their lives that magnifies, clarifies, and di- 
rects or redirects their personalities. Such was the case with Buber 
when, in the aftermath of World War I, one of his closest friends 
was brutally murdered in the immediate postwar troubles inGermany, 
Already profoundly shaken by the war, he says, ". . . I was compelled 
to imagine just this killing, but not in an optical way alone, but may 
I say so, just with my 'body'" (p. 168). 

And then he gives his own interpretation about the effect on the 
remainder of his life and work: 

. . « I had a decisive experience, experience of four years, 
many concrete experiences, and from now on, I had to give 
something more than just my inclination to exchange thoughts 
and feelings, and so on. I had to give the fruit of an experi- 
ence. (p. 168) 

So much for the ability to live deeply in interpersonal relations-- 
and for the well known phrases that "all real living is meeting" and 
even suffering with other persons. Now what about the technical 
question of therapy? 

Rogers asks it: 

. . . Ihave wondered whether your concept of what you have 
termed the I-Thou relationship is similar to what I see as the 
effective moments in a therapeutic relationship? (p. 169) 

And then goes on to describe it: 

. . « I feel that when I'm being effective as a therapist, I 
enter the relationship as a subjective person, not as a scruti- 
nizer, not asa scientist. I feel, too, that when Iam most 
effective, then somehow I am relatively whole in that rela- 
tionship, or the word that has meaning tome is "transparent." 

Then I think, too, that in such a relationship I feel a 
real willingness for this other person to "be what he is." I 
call that "acceptance," .. . in those moments I am able to 
sense with a good deal of clarity the wayhis experience seems 
to him, really viewing it from within him, and yet without 
losing my own personhood or separateness in that. (pp. 169- 
170) 

We can see, I think, a very close similarity indeed to this self- 
confessed Rogerian approach, from Rogers himself, and the need 
Buber expresses throughout all of his thought--especially in the post 
World War I essays I and Thou (as much poetry as conventional expli- 
cation) and Between Man and Man (a collection spanning several dec- 
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ades and more concretely developing the complex mysticism of the 
I and Thou). 

Most important is the fact that Rogers testifies to the role of 
therapist-facilitator as one in which thehelper need not lose person- 
hood. Teachers who view Rogerian facilitation as a threat to their 
authority are, I believe, Mistaken. In my own view, the approach of 
Rogers may be incomplete to the concept obligation in teaching, but 
this is another matter entirely. 

Incompleting his description of the act of therapy, Rogers reveals 
yet more of a resemblance to the Buber kind of dialogical relation, 
even going so far as to admit that it is "tilted," or "slanted," or 
what you will, toward the concept of one-sidedness within the mutually 
included situation. Note that while both the therapist and client are 
helped (or may be helped), it is the client who is most likely "changed" 
(may we read this as educated?) more than the therapist-facilitator: 

Then, if in addition to those things on my part, my client 
or the person with whom I'm working is able to sense some- 
thing of those attitudes (of identification) in me, then it 
seems to me that there is a real, experiential meeting of 
persons, in which each of us is changed. I think sometimes 
that the client is changed more than I am, but I think both 
of us are changed in that kind of experience. Now, I see that 
as having some resemblance to the sort of thing you have 
talked about in the I-Thou relationship. (p. 170) 

Rogers thus lays down the challenge to Buber. Is his approach to 
therapy--what we may call psychotherapy as a form of existential- 
ism in action, non-threatening, non-interfering, non-judgmental, and 
with mutual consent--is this the psychological equivalent of the one- 
sided dialogical relation which is Buber's central educative theme? 

Buber gives us a partial answer and follows it immediately with a 
question of his own--one of aseries in which each of the participants 
in this dialogue elicit a number of points from the other. What each 
does, really, is to lead the other on, and then break through with a 
point of difference, stimulating his partner to proceed with further 
interrogation from his side. Says Buber: 

Now may I try to ask questions, too, about what you mean. 
First of all, I would say, this is the action of a therapist. 
This is avery good example for a certain moment of dialogic 
existence. I mean, two persons have a certain situation in 
common. This situation is, from your point of view--point 
is not a good word, but let's say from your point of view--it 
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is a sick man coming to you and asking a particular kind of 
help. Now-- 

At that moment (p. 170) Rogers interrupts, receives permission 
from Buber toclarify, and expresses his own description of the client 
as a person rather than a sick person. Then Buber reclarifies his 
own statement: 

I don't mean it, (The connotation Rogers attaches to the use 
of "sick.") Let me leave out this word sick. A man coming 
to you for help. The essential difference between your role 
in this situation and his is obvious. He comes for help to you. 
You don't come for help to him. And not only this, but youare 
able, more or less, tohelp him. He can do different things 
to you, but not help you. And not this alone. You see him, 
really. I don't mean that you cannot be mistaken, but you see 
him, just as you said, ashe is. He cannot, by far, see you. 
Not only in the degree, but even in the kind of seeing... . 

To this, Rogers again interrupts, asking Buber to clarify, and then 
accepts the principle that the therapist is, indeed, in possession of 
more knowledge (and presumably a relatively higher degree of mental 
health, at least at that moment) in relation to the client. (p. 171) 
--I interpret this as at least a tacit acceptance by Rogers of the 
therapeutic relation as being "one-sided" while it is taking place. 
(This does not mean that Rogers will be able to accept the judgmental 
and interventionist dimensions of Buber's I-Thou, as we shall see. ) 

Buber goes on to explain the essential one-sidedness of dialogical 
relations that are also helping relations, specifically in the kind of 
therapy Rogers has been describing. (Personally, I would prefer a 
different term than "one-sided" because it is easily misinterpreted 
as tending toward the authoritarian and manipulative, which Buber 
certainly does not have inmind. "One-sided," as I see it, simply 
means that the helping professional, working in his capacity as edu- 
cator, minister, therapist, or whatever, will, as a professional in 
the conduct of his duties, be in a position to do relatively more help- 
ing for the learner, client, or patient than vice-versa. This does 
not preclude the development of such two-sided dialogical relations 
as friendship or love when the persons involved are ready and willing 
to go beyond the helping situation. ) 

After Buber's additional explanation, Rogers brings in the point of 
intensity of acceptance once again: 

. . . it seems to me that when another person is really ex- 
pressing himself and his experience and so on, I don't feel, 
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in the way that you've described, different from him. ...I 
feel as though in that moment his way of looking at his ex- 
perience, distorted though it might be, is something I can 
look upon as having equal authority, equal validity with the 
way I see life and experience. It seems to me that really is 
the basis of helping, in a sense. (p. 172) 

Buber says "Yes," and Rogers plays his trump card when he asserts, 
"I do feel there's a real sense of equality between us." (p. 173) 

And then Buber replies with what really is the crux of their argu- 
ment: 

Wo doubt of it. But I am not speaking now about your feeling 
but about a real situation. ...Isee and feel very well your 
feeling, your attitude, your taking part. But you cannot 
change the given situation. There is something objectively 
real that confronts you. Not only he (the client) confronts 
you, the person, but also the situation. You cannot change 
it. (p. 173) 

", . . I think you are quite right, " says Rogers, 

that there is an objective situation there, one that could be 
measured, one that is real, one that various people could 
agree upon if they examine the situation closely. But it has 
been my experience that that is reality when viewed from the 
outside, and that that reality has nothing to do with the re- 
lationship that produces therapy. ... (p. 173) 

And here Buber asserts his fundamental disagreement--and Rogers 
says "O.K," They agree todisagree. The dialogue sharpens, its 
edge growing finer as Buber clarifies: 

. . . Avery important point in my thinking is the problem of 
limits. Meaning, I do something, I try something, I will 
something, and I give all my thoughts in existence into this 
doing. And then I come at a certain moment toa wall, toa 
boundary, to a limit that I cannot, I cannot ignore. This is 
true, also, for what interests me more than anything; human 
effective dialogue. ... (p. 175) 

The dialogue goes on, Buber and Rogers agree that it is a very 
difficult process totry to bring about effective change in other per- 
sons. Also, and not incidentally, they agree that psychologists and 
philosophers continue to suffer from alack of clarification of terms. 
Finally, however, they reach the "bottom line" of respectful dis- 
agreement, Rogers: 
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. .. I feel. . . that acceptance of the most complete sort, 
acceptance of this person as he is, is the strongest factor 
making for change that I know. In other words, I think that 
does release change or release potentiality to find that as I 
am, Iam fully accepted--then I can't help but change. Be- 
cause then I feel there is no longer any need for defensive 
barriers, so what takes over are the forward moving pro- 
cesses of life itself, I think. (p. 182) 

And then, Buber: 
I'm afraid I'mnot sosure of that as you are, perhaps because 
I'm not a therapist. And I have necessarily to do with that 
problematic type. Inmy relationship tohim I cannot do with- 
out this polarity (of positive and negative personality forces). 
I cannot put this aside. As I said, I have to do with both men 
(the more and the less integrated personality tendencies). I af 
have to do with the problematic in him. And there are cases 
when I must help him against himself. .. . And this I can 
do only if I distinguish between accepting and confirming. 
(pp. 182-183) 

So here is where they part. Rogers comes up to the threshold of 
what Buber calls confirming -- bringing out the greater person from 
the lesser with the trust and consent of the client-learner. For 
some of us, it will seem that acceptance and facilitation are all we 
can possibly hope for in educative relations that do not violate au- aS 
thenticity. For others, and I include myself in this latter group, _ 
acceptance is an essential precondition and facilitation an essential a 
aspect of, teaching. Teaching as a whole and entire process, how- 
ever, while by no means guaranteed to function, must include in its 
aims and procedures not only these preconditions and aspects it 


shares with therapy, but must go beyond only therapeutic relations 
to more inclusive ones involving guidance and confirmation. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, RELEVANCY, AND THE FUTURE 
Marlow Ediger 


Educators continually evaluate which objectives pupils should achieve 
presently. Thus, much emphasis is being stressed upon a relevant 
curriculum for today's boys and girls who generally will be in their 
productive working years at the beginning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. Noone, of course, can guarantee or state dogmatically what 
experiences individuals will encounter in the year 2000 A.D. Educa- 
tors can only hypothesize about thekinds and types of situations that 
will prevail at that time. These hypotheses must be based upon an 
adequate amount of knowledge. Otherwise, predictions cannot be 
made generally which have value. It is important to continually as- 
sess present day curriculum practices; conscientious attempts must 
definitely be made to keep different curriculum areas updated. It is 
generally recognized that basically three sources are available in de- 
termining objectives for pupils to achieve. Sources for objectives 


then may come from studying pupils, evaluating trends in society, 
and assessing subject matter that academicians or content special- 
ists advocate pupils should learn. What are some possible trends 
for the future in terms of understandings, skills, and attitudes that 
learners need presently as well as in the years to come? 


Problem Solving is Relevant 
Pupils in today's public schools need to become proficient in the 
solving of problems. Learners face problems presently in areas such 
as the following: 
Making of friends 
Obtaining enough spending money 
Completing school assignments on time 
Determining how to spend an allowance 
Getting along with others 
. Comprehending what has been read 
7. Being a happy individual 
Numerous other problems could be identified which today's public 
school pupils face. Approaches need to be identified which will guide 
learners in solving relevant problems. Relevancy in the curriculum 
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here would be determined from the learner's unique perception. 

There are, of course, also problems to be solved on the local, 
state, national, and international sphere. The following presently 
loom large in terms of problems which need to be solved on the 
national and international scene: 


Tension in the Middle East 

Shortages of petroleum and other forms of energy 
High price of food 

Pollution in its various forms 

Discrimination toward minority groups 

Balancing the federal budget 

Ways of aiding people on welfare 

Control of crime in various areas of the United States 
Ways of conserving natural resources 

Improved procedures for financing elections and selecting can- 
didates for offices. 
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Additional problem areas pertaining to national and international 


spheres of interest could beenumerated. These problems pertain to 
a study of society on the local, state, national, and international 
level. Such problems appear to be exceedingly complex in terms of 
realizing solutions. However, continual attempts must be made in 
arriving at solutions if society in general is to improve or survive. 

It can not, of course, be said with certainty which problems will 
loom large inthe minds of individuals as far as personal and societal 
problems are concerned in the future. However, persons individually 
or in groups will identify many problems which must be solved. Thus, 
it becomes important for pupils now and in the future to become 
competent in the solving of problems. A major goal then of public 
school education should be to have learners develop skill in problem 
solving abilities. 

When data or information is obtained to solve problems, learners 
must engage in thinking critically. Facts must be separated from 
opinions, accurate statements from inaccurate statements, and 
fantasy from reality. With a large base of information, the pupil 
must be creative in developing solutions to problems. Unique solu- 
tions to problems are needed. In most situations, solutions to prob- 
lems that have worked for others may not work for us in problem 
solving situations. Thus, creative thinking is necessary in getting 
needed information to answer relevant questions. 
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Good Human Relations is Relevant 

Selected pupils in the public schools have difficulty in getting along 
with other learners, the teacher, and individuals in the larger en- 
vironment. The school setting consists of an environment where 
human beings of a variety of age levels interact with each other. 
In society and in school human beings need to relate well to others 
regardless of age, capacity, achievement, race, creed, or religion. 
Thus, it is of utmost importance that pupils develop well socially. 
They need to understand and accept the thoughts and feelings of 
others, Learners must internalize concepts and generalizations per- 
taining to their culture, values, and beliefs as being approaches that 
may and do provide appropriate guidelines for every day living, real- 
izing that other cultures may also have valuable approaches to use in 
the solving of problems. Pupils must accept others as human beings 
having worth. Once this attitude has been developed, pupils will im- 
prove in social development and human relations. Unhappiness in 
school may be traced to the child being an isolate or semi-isolate in 
terms of having friends. 

Adults in various kinds of vocations, occupations, and professions 
have lost their jobs not due to alack of competence in work performed 
but rather due to poor human relations. The getting along factor is 
lacking. 

No doubt, as the years go on, good human relations will be equally 
or more important than ever before. Individuals may feel and think 
in the future that an impersonal environment exists as has been the 
perception of human beings in present day society. It is important 
then for pupils in public schools to develop positive feelings toward 
themselves and others, thus helping individuals in getting along well 
with others. Learners must have ample opportunities to work in 
committees and in small groups. The outcomes of committee and 
small group work should include achieving desirable affective objec- 
tives. 


Relevant Objectives in the Curriculum 

When assessing a relevant curriculum for pupils in today's public 
schools as well as in the future, it appears that the following would 
be important objectives for learners to achieve: 

1, Skilis in critical thinking, creative thinking, and problem solv- 

ing 

2. Attitudes in desiring to participate effectively with others in 

improving society 
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3. Feelings of an adequate self concept 
4, Understandings interms of subject matter or content which is 
useful as well as enriching to learners 

These are broad objectives for learners to achieve. Many specific 
goals can be stated for each of these general objectives. When uti- 
lizing general objectives and specific objectives in teaching-learning 
situations, the criterion of relevance in the curriculum is of utmost 
importance! 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION: IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER TRAINING 
Robert J. Shoop and Bryan L. Schisler 


The schools of yesterday were created by citizens to educate stu- 
dents beyond the capabilities of the home. The schools of today are 
experiencing difficulty in adequately meeting this responsibility. 
The school of tomorrow must reunite with the community to do a job 
that neither the school nor the community can do alone. Early edu- 
cators were residents of the communities or of similar communities 
to the ones in which they taught. Many of these educators lived in 
the homes of their students. There were few instances of educators 
not being familiar with the backgrounds of the children or with the 
wishes and needs of the community. These early educators were in- 
volved with the lives of the children and the school was part of the 
community. Over a period of time, education has developed into a 
specialized activity. The school and the community have drifted 
apart. Today this gulf between the school and the community has 
become so great that many members of the community no longer 
feel that the schools belong to them or to their community. This 
feeling of alienation is reflected in defeated bond issues, school 
vandalism, and angry letters to the editor. People no longer speak 
of "our school". It has become "that" school. 

A growing number of educators and community members are re- 
sponding to the problem of alienation by actively seeking to involve 
the community in the life of the school. The issue of community 
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participation in educational decision making is no longer academic-- 
it has become one of the most significant trends in education. 

The philosophy developing out of this trend of community involve- 
ment has the potential for bridging the gap between "education" and 
the community. This philosophy involves a process which has the 
potential for integrating the educational efforts of the various ele- 
ments of our society. The recognition of the need for this integra- 
tion of efforts has resulted in the development of the attitudes and 
processes that are integral to the concept of community education. 
A statement of the philosophy of community education includes the 
following ideas: 

1, Education is a life long activity. Education is not an event 
that begins at age six and ends at age eighteen. 

2. Education takes place in the total environment of the learner. 
Education is not an event that occurs only in the school classroom. 

3. Education is active, not passive. Education is more likely to 
take place when the learner is involved in meaningful activities. 

4, Each person is valuable, unique, and capable of growth. Edu- 
cation must make greater efforts to observe other dimensions of 
the learner. The learner may have strengths that are not observa- 
ble in the classroom setting. A teacher who knows these strengths 
will be more able to develop educational experiences aimed at helping 
the child master various subject areas. 

5. Many valuable educational resources exist outside of the class- 
room. Education isnot the private domain of the school or of the 
teacher. The community is agreat reservoir of skills and knowledge. 

6. The child is more important as an individual than his day today 
cognitive learning. The more that educators know about the indi- 
vidual child and his community the more able they will be to facili- 
tate the child's educational growth. 

7. Each community is unique. Just as each student is unique each 
community has its own personality and character. Education has not 
completed its responsibility when it individualizes instruction for 
each child. The schools must also realize that each community has 
its own strengths and weaknesses that directly affect the child. 

8. People who are affected by decisions must be involved in the 
decision making process. Unless people are involved in the educational 
decision making process they will have little commitment to the 
educational goals and they will be reluctant to accept the educational 
decisions. 

9. Individuals and communities are in continual states of growth 
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and caange. It is imperative to continually re-evaluate and modify 
the various educational programs. 

Community education is not a program that is added to the "regu- 
lar" curriculum. Community education is a philosophy which perme- 
ates the total fabric of education. It enlarges the scope of education 
to include responsibility for the total educational growth of a com- 
munity. It can provide all people with the opportunity to become in- 
volved in creating the type of community that they desire. Com- 
munity education has two main ingredients: programs and process. 
The program aspect is often the more visible part of community 
education. It is the process, however, that lies at the heart of 
community education. It is the process of people joining together to 
discover their needs and rediscover their resources that results in 
the various programs designed to meet their needs. Both educators 
and citizens must be involved in this process. 

Obviously, many of the ingredients of community education are 
not new, but combined they bring about a new frame of reference-- 
a new way of looking at education. This new frame of reference has 
ramifications for many elements of education. For the purpose of 
clarification, this article focuses on the effects of community edu- 
cation on a specific area--the area of teacher training. 

Educators in teacher training programs have expended a great deal 
of effort aimed at aiding the pre-service teacher to become more 
sensitive to the individual needs of the learner; however, their ef- 
forts seldom focus on the learner's family and community. Efforts 
have been made to help the teacher relate to the child, but little has 
been done to help the teachers understand the community or to use 
community resources in teaching. 

Many teachers of today have developed a mind set of teaching and 
"education" as something that happens between nine a.m. and three 
p.m. inside of aclassroom. Parents and other citizens are seJdom 
considered as partners in the educational process. The teacher's 
attitude toward the "outside world" is often one of contempt, fear, 
or apathy. 

There are many reasons for the development of this mind set-- 
overloaded classrooms, financing problems, administrative attitudes, 
calls for accountability, community hostility, etcetera. These prob- 
lems are difficult to solve. However, there is another reason for 
this teacher mind set--one that can be minimized. Mind sets are 
determined by actions and experiences. The pre-service teacher 
experiences a model of education in the college classroom that rein- 
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forces the belief that education takes place in isolation from the 
community. The pre-service teacher seldom moves out of the class- 
room into the public school or into the community. Not all teacher- 
training programs are conducted in this manner, but many remain 
between the two covers of the textbook and within the four walls of 
the college classroom. When the pre-service teacher does leave the 
college classroom, he replaces it with the classroom of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. It is essential that the teacher training 
programs be modified so that pre-service teachers may expand their 
view of education to include the total learning environment -- the 
community. In most teacher training programs discussions are con- 
ducted concerning the milieu of the child and the school, the pres- 
sures and problems of teaching, pressures and problems of the school, 
the relationship of the school and the community, and the future role 
of teachers. All of these areas are directly related to the changing 
values and mores of the larger community. Practical experiences 
relating to these issues must be included to complement the theo- 
retical discussions. 

It is not the purpose of this article to establish a model for com- 
munity involvement in teacher-training; however, two examples will 
be given to illustrate the relationship of community education and 
teacher training. Through an integration of traditional and com- 
munity education concepts, tomorrow's teacher will be better equipped 
to meet the needs of the student and his community. An example of 
this integration is presented in the suggested hierarchy of community 
involvement in an educational foundations program presented below. 

1. At the most elementary level of participation the student would 
read assigned selections about the concept of community and its re- 
lationship to education, engage in lecture/discussion activities con- 
ducted by the university professor, and listen to presentations about 
the community by community members expressing their points of 
view oncurrent local educational issues. (i.e., school board members, 
political officials, active citizens, apathetic citizens, etc.) 

2. More advanced activities would involve the students in the col- 
lection and analysis of data about various community factions. The 
student would observe meetings and activities, interview pertinent 
community members, collect organizational literature, and conduct 
surveys. Observations would focus on the actions of community 
agencies such as the school board, civil rights groups, welfare agen- 
cies, religious institutions, business organizations, professional 
education groups, and labor organizations. These data gathering 
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activities could be conducted by the students working in groups or 
individually. The analysis of this data combined with other material 
would lead to interesting and relevant classroom work. This type of 
activity would also lead to the development of a more realistic con- 
cept of school-community relations and to an understanding of the 
task future educators face. 

3. The highest level of involvement would include the students 
actual participation on a community advisory council, serving as a 
member of a community task force, assisting in the conducting of a 
community needs assessment, or actively working for the approval 
or defeat of acommunity proposal. These third level activities could 
develop from interest generated in the two previous levels and would 
aid in the creation of active citizen-educators. 

Another example of fusion of the theoretical and the practical is 
presented in the organizational structure of a secondary methods 
course outlined below. 

1. The students are enrolled in a three semester hour course under 
the supervision of a university professor. 

2. They are organized into two or three person teams and each 
team is assigned to a teacher and a class at an area high school. 

3. Each team is assigned an instructional unit to be taught in the 
local school. 

4. The teams return to the university classroom for a two to 
three week period and develop their teaching units. The university 
instructor assists in planning by providing materials and guidance. 

5. The student team teaches the complete unit developed in the 
school setting. The university instructor supervises and assists 
students and classroom teachers. 

6. The team returns to the university classroom for evaluation 
of the exercise. This phase involves evaluation by team members, 
public school cooperating teacher, the university instructor, and 
public school students. 

7. The second nine weeks the entire process is repeated at the 
Junior High or Middle School level. 

Although the methods course structure described above does not 
directly involve the community, it does aid in modifying the tradi- 
tional mind-set of pre-service teachers by providing a model of an 
experience oriented curriculum and of student-centered instruction. 
The concept of community education is indirectly involved in this 
process as the professor guides the students in the development of 
their units. 
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The pre-service teachers in this program experience problem solv- 
ing, process oriented education instead of listening to lectures and 
watching films about it. 

The knowledge about communities that the student gains and the 
attitudes that he develops will enable the impact of community edu- 
cation to become an integral part of his frame of reference as an 
educator. When the future teacher reflects upon his educational 
philosophy and upon the nature of the child he is to teach, he will see 
the child as a product of this total educative community. He will 
realize that the child brings his community with him when he enters 
school. 

The mind set of educators toward "schooling" is one problem; the 
mind-set of viewing parents as outsiders, or as necessary evils to 
be endured is another problem. On the infrequent "Parent Nights" 
teachers and parents smile at one another but often both groups go 
home without learning much about the other. Many parents are no 
longer satisfied with being told that they may only expect to see 
their child's teacher one night a year. Of course, the schools do not 
overtly tell the parents this, but this is often the impression that 
is prevalent. A letter to the parents once a year telling them that 
they are welcome to come to the school does little to convince the 
parents that they are, in fact, welcome. The schools must actively 
seek to develop closer relationships between themselves and the 
community. 

The leadership necessary for bridging the gap between the school 
and the community is a shared responsibility of professional educa- 
tors and the community. Incorporation of community education con- 
cepts into the teacher training programs and into the day by day 
operations of existing educational institutions will result in a re- 
orientation of the educators' attitudes toward the community and of 
the citizens' attitudes toward their schools. Community education 
can help build the bridge needed to span the gap between the school 
and the community. As understanding of Community Education is 
gained, educators will remove the physical and psychological "NO 
TRESPASSING" signs and replace them with signs reading "WELCOME 
TO YOUR SCHOOL". 
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THE PINEAL GLAND 
William H. Davis 


It is hard to see how a genius like Descartes could have fallen into 
the famous error connected with his doctrine of the pineal gland. 
Evidently he just did not know that an input of energy is required to 
alter the direction of a moving object, as well as to accelerate or 
retard its motion. Poor Descartes' mistake here has been the oc- 
casion for many a sarcastic remark from philosophy teachers. 

And in general it never has been an easy thing to defend Descartes' 
dualism. For it is just a fact that though dualism may even be a 
common-sense doctrine, nevertheless when the proposed interaction 
between the mind and the body is carefully considered, very grave 
difficulties for the understanding arise. 

But yet I wonder if these difficulties are more serious than face 
alternative views. Just for one example, it really won't do to pro- 
claim a priori that two unlike substances such as mind and body can- 
not interact. For generations philosophers have emphasized the 
difficulty of understanding how sensations and decisions can influence 
and be influenced by atoms, electrical impulses, etc. But the great 
agitation over this difficulty, the lamentation over the apparent 
impossibility of understanding the alleged mind-body relation entirely 
overlooks the fact that we have not the slightest philosophical under- 
standing of how two bodies interact. In strict point of fact we have 
little more than faith that there is some power in physical causes, 
which entails physical effects, and strong empiricists lack even that 
faith (e.g., Hume). Now this being our state of ignorance with re- 
gard to causal relations between bodies or physical events, it ill be- 
comes anyone to object to the notion of a causal relation between 
mind and matter, or to proclaim in solemn tones that such a rela- 
tionship is unintelligible. If in all truth we are completely in the 
dark when it comes to how one electron moves another, we can afford 
to accept calmly our ignorance of how decisions influence electrons, 
Textbooks in quantum mechanics tell us we must not strive to imagine 
or picture what we are talking about when dealing with atomic and 
subatomic phenomena. The caution is considered scientifically sophis- 

ticated and proper, and necessary to ward off a childish attempt to 
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grasp with the imagination very arcane matters. But if the dualist 
were to say, "Ah, you must not suppose that you can imaginatively 
grasp the way in which ideas influence electrons or vice versa," this 
would be considered metaphysical obfuscation. But the relation be- 
tween mind and body is entitled to be at least as arcane as the rela- 
tion between two electrons. 

Besides, when the epiphenomenalist, who represents the chief 
competitor to Descartes' dualism, proposes that the agitation of 
physical bodies gives rise to mental phenomena, he typically fails 
altogether to see that the proposed causal relation here between 
body and mind is as utterly opaque to the understanding as is the 
relation he is objecting to. 

For a long time the most serious objection to dualism has been 
that it violates the law of conservation of matter-energy. This is 
the point where Descartes is supposed to have faltered, since his 
misconceived suggestion about the pineal gland was directed at this 
difficulty. But I believe there are at least two perfectly good 
answers to this problem. 

The first is that we are not at all sure that the law of conserva- 
tion is really a law. Maybe it will have to go. Maybe mind can create 
matter-energy ex nihilo. For all we know this is possible, and it 
would do philosophers no real harm to admit the bare possibility. The 
human mind, if it could create matter-energy, would only have to do 
so on an incredibly tiny scale in order to trigger large reactions in 
precariously balanced electro-chemical equilibria within a neuron. 
We simply do not know whether the mind is capable of this trick or 
not. At present we would be unable to detect such small amounts of 
energy as would be postulated--to say nothing of the fact that no one 
is willing totry to detect them. Conceivably, too, the energy created 
could be vastly smaller than the quantum unit of energy currently 
supposed to be the smallest detectable chunk of energy. 

Further, I have seen movies out of Russia showing a certain Mrs. 
Nelya Mikhailova moving objects about on a table by the power of her 
mind alone. No more than anyone else do I know whether those movies 
are faked or not. But once again I must protest against all the a 
priori philosophers that the question we face here is a factual one, 
not a logical one. If Mrs. Mikhailova is able to move macroscopic 
objects about on a table, I should think that by mind power she and all 
of us could be supposed to have the power to alter ion balances, etc., 
in the neuron. We are therefore entitled to treat the "law" of con- 
servation of matter-energy as very much an hypothesis not known to 
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be true, and indeed with a distinct and specifiable possibility of be- 
ing false. 

Indeed, if Fred Hoyle can postulate that hydrogen atoms pop into 
existence into empty space, and still retain his respectability as a 
scientist, Idon't see why Descartes isn't entitled to whatever specu- 
lation he pleases about the pineal gland. Which of these speculations 
are taken as ridiculous depends altogether upon the currently fashion- 
able context or background. 

But now wecome to our most important point. The most interest- 
ing fact is that according to our present understanding of physics, it 
is entirely possible for the mind to influence the body without in- 
jecting any energy whatever into the system. This is exactly the 
result that Descartes was aiming at, but most modern writers seem 
not to be aware that this result is now available to us. All that has 
to happen is that the mind have the power to influence the time at 
which certain sub-atomic phenomena occur -- phenomena which are 
going to occur anyway. I am thinking for example of electrons which 
have been placed by an injection of energy into a higher orbit than is 
normal for them, what the physicists call an "excited" condition. 
Such electrons are going to collapse into a lower orbit with a conse- 
quent release of energy. This released energy could then be used to 
initiate a causal chain in the brain. But the time at which this col- 
lapse occurs and with it the consequent discharge of energy is strictly 
unpredictable in principle. The collapse of the electron and the re- 
lease of this energy will occur at a time which can be statistically 
estimated, but which in principle can never be predicted by any human 
observer, or rather by any sort of material observer whatever, with 
exactness. And for all we know, the mind may be a determining 
factor in the timing of those events. 

We are discussing questions where even physicists fear to tread, 
and so I am willing to speak tentatively. But so far as I am aware, 
the current state of modern physics permits the sort of speculation 
I put forward here. To repeat: the electron is going to drop back to 
a "rest" state sometime; no one can know when; moreover, no one 
knows if there is any cause of any sort whichdetermines the time of 
the collapse of the electron orbit. Many physicists believe there is 
some determinate cause, many believe not, and all agree that there 
is no way of ever knowing. This assumes only the truth of quantum 
mechanics in general. 

What we are suggesting here of course is that the mind could be 
influencing the time of the collapse of an electron orbit (or some 
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similar atomic phenomenon such as the time of the decay of a radio- 
active element) without injecting any physical energy into the system 
whatever. Thus we would have both mind over matter and the law of 
conservation of matter-energy. Do not ask how the mind could do 
such a thing. Just as well could you ask why the electron collapses 
at one time rather than at another. We are now contemplating situ- 
ations to which the imagination is no useful guide. But we are not 
postulating anything "supernatural" here; everything suggested is 
perfectly possible, so far as is known, 

One final word: if it seems that the release of one quantum of 
energy is too little to have a perceptible significance upon macro- 
scopic affairs such as occur in the human brain, it is evidently a 
fact that the human eye is capable of reacting to one photon of 
light. Thus one quantum of energy is quite adequate to produce 
macroscopic effects. Besides, once the principle is allowed, there 
is nothing to hinder the postulation that the mind may cause many 
electrons to collapse into lower energy states all at once. And in- 
deed the presumption would be in favor of believing that if the mind 
can cause one such event it could cause many. 


REFERENCE 


IThe Encyclopaedia Britannica article on "Vision" says, '"Experi- 
ments have shown that a single human rod cell responds to the ab- 
sorption of a single quantum of light acting upon a single molecule, 
The sensitivity of asingle rod cell thus reaches the theoretical limit 
set by the quantal nature of light. However, the minimal response 
of a single rod cell does not produce visual sensation, which requires 
that a minimal response occur at about the same time in at least 
five rod cells within a small area of the retina." (Chicago: William 
Benton, Publisher, 1970), XXIII, 62. 
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E.M. Adams, PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN MIND, A Philosophi- 
cal Critique of Modern Western Civilization (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1975), 232 pages. $12.95. 


It is reassuring to find in this volume evidence that the philosophi- 
cal criticism of culture and civilization, so prominent in American 
thought, has not passed over entirely into the hands of popular radi- 
cals like Roszak. Like the transcendentalists and the pragmatic 
philosophers before him, Professor Adams draws upon the resources 
of the Western tradition, in particular rationalistic humanism, in 
order to evaluate the moral and intellectual standards of contempor- 
ary culture. He shows convincingly that the "modern mind, " despite, 
indeed because of its scientific progress and cultural sophistication, 
has not outgrown the need for philosophical self-examination; his call 
for ahumanistic renewal to correct the cultural derangement which, 
according to his diagnosis, has been caused by the value subjectivism 
fostered by science and naturalistic philosophy, will be challenging to 
scientists and humanists alike. Even those who find more compatible 
the naturalistic inquiry of Santayana, Dewey and Ralph Barton Perry 
into the values of culture and civilization will be refreshed by the 
American idiom in which Adams combines Kantian formalism, linquis- 
tic analysis and value realism. 

The thesis explored in this critique of modern Western civilization 
is that a phase of cultural derangement, caused by a rift between 
culture and reality, and characterized by moral and intellectual con- 
fusion, is the plague of the modern mind. At the center of this dis- 
tortion lies the scepticism surrounding the categories of meaning 
and value, which in turn rests on the failure in self-knowledge re- 
garding the constitutional structure of the human mind. The rift 
began to widen during the modern revolution, when man took up against 
the world an egoistic, acquisitive, exploitive stance, turning away 
from the stance of classical and medieval culture, which was respect- 
ful, responsible, even submissive and awed. More and more virulently 
the derangement, since the early modern period, has afflicted our 
knowledge of reality, including the objective value structure and the 
constitution of rational mind by which we are able to secure the 
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meaning of experience and to have moral knowledge. Since the dis- 
order is essentially semantic and intellectual, philosophical diagnosis 
and therapy is required to revive our self-knowledge and rehabilitate 
humanistic knowledge of meaning and value within a theory of mind, 
culture and reality. 

As he did in his earlier work, Ethical Naturalism and the Modern 
World-View, Adams develops a sustained attack on the philosophical 
adequacy of naturalism; in his new book the critique is carried out in 
behalf of the humanities and in defense of the necessity of semantic 
categories, independent of empirical and scientific categories, for 
the understanding of the mental and cultural dimensions of reality. 
Through his resolution of the antinomy of the mental, using methods 
of categorial and linguistic analysis, he seeks to expose the incon- 
sistency and inapplicability of reductive, naturalistic interpretations 
of rational thought or of any species of meaning; and on the theoreti- 
cal side he reaches for the fundamental categories of thought and 
experience in which, in his view, the constitutional structure of the 
human mind consists. 

One can only applaud Professor Adams' categorial search, especially 
in the cause of rationalism and humanism and in view of his respect 
for the cautious dialectical principle that categorial systems must 
be assessed broadly in terms of their achievement in consistently 
illuminating and directing thought and conduct, In that spirit one can 
see categorial issues which bedevil his search and of which he is largely 
unaware. For one thing, Adams trusts the analysis of the logic of 
language with a great intellectual task, and, so confident is his ra- 
tionalism and so staunch is his defense against moral scepticism that 
he fails to appreciate the challenge of linguistic and cultural scepti- 
cism, A meaning is more readily "reduced" to another meaning than 
to a fact or cause. Language in general, or English in particular, 
may distort as well as open up reality; inany case afar more search- 
ing inquiry into a variety of languages would be required to secure 
acategorial system derived from the analysis of language. We cannot 
suppose that any language will do. Furthermore, Adams reckons 
without the corrosive action of linguistic analysis on any construc- 
tive philosophical theory; the categories of analysis strongly tend to 
subvert synthetic concepts since analysis presses for some irreduci- 
ble "atom" of meaning or experience, (In the way he treats logical 
and value imperatives, Adams seems to approach that deadend. ) 

Although Adams places the highest intellectual worth in consis- 
tency, his categories in every field of judgment are systematically 
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dualistic -- since dualism is a great enemy of consistency, one does 
not have to be a naturalist to wonder if they are not disastrously 
dualistic--and the governing intellectual framework of his critique is 
that of modern philosophy from Descartes to Kant, with its fixed 
alternatives and either-or choices. Categories of dialectical change, 
process, evolution or progress--developed since the time of Kant in 
order to resolve dualistic antinomies and to make reason more effec- 
tive in the modern age -- are barely mentioned by Adams, Indeed, a 
strong case can be made for an alternative diagnosis of the cultural 
derangement of our civilization, namely, that persistent, fossilized 
dualisms (e.g., empiricism-rationalism, fact-value, mind-body, 
etc.) distort and distract our rational and moral powers. 

A philosophy of culture and civilization can hardly extend rational 
theory and criticism to the full range of human phenomena embraced 
in civilization without forging concepts based in part on the recogni- 
tion that culture is in philosophy and in human reason. Adams speaks 
of the cultural perspective for philosophy, but in general for him 
culture is accidental and symptomatic; it is an impediment before 
reality and human nature, subject in our age to derangement and ad- 
mirable only in the classical and medieval past. For him the high 
culture of ideas and imperatives does not rub shoulders with econo- 
mies, brute facts and human folly. Naturalists have not been so 
delicate, 

Finally, if the scientific and naturalistic framework of thought 
dominating the modern mind is inadequate for the study of man, and 
if in modern civilization "values grounded in our wants and desires, 
largely materialistic in nature, took over the helm of our civiliza- 
tion from moral and spiritual values grounded in our higher emotions 
and rational powers, " we must wonder how the modern era has man- 
aged to generate such an outpouring of new knowledge and human 
self-examination and to inspire such an avalanche of progressive 
idealism. 

James Howard Scott 
University of Arkansas 


Donald H. Bishop (ed.), INDIAN THOUGHT: An Introduction (New 
York, Toronto: John Wiley & Sons, 1975), 427 pages. $5.95. 


The search for the roots of international understanding and the 
universal values of human existence is evidenced in the growing in- 
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terest in Asian studies, especially in the cultural and philosophical 
heritage of India. Asia being the birthplace of the great world reli- 
gions and international ethics, there is a special need for a sympa- 
thetic and knowledgeable understanding of Eastern traditions. Among 
the nations of the world, especially those of the West, there isa 
profound ignorance of the true philosophical thought of India. 

Both the Western scholar and the Western layman look upon the 
Indian mystic as an outlandish individual sitting crosslegged and 
seminaked contemplating his navel. This naivete of the Western man 
can be dispelled only by serious exploration of the traditional darsanas 
taught by teachers competent in the subject. The intelligent student 
interested in philosophy will find in Indian thought an amazing mass 
of material embracing all the diverse forms of human experience and 
all the categories of scholarly philosophical studies-ethics, meta- 
physics, aesthetics, epistemology, logic, the philosophy of religion, 
and their respective branches. There is hardly any insight or rational 
philosophy in the world that does not have its parallel, if not its in- 
ception, in the vast stretch of Indian history that lies between the 
early Vedic seers and the modern Vedantins. Indian thought is a never 
ending chapter in the history of the human mind, full of vital mean- 
ing as much for modern mas as it was for the ancient Indo-Aryans, 
for, it may be pointed out, many of the most ancient concepts show 
striking similarity to modern thought. 

To allow for true understanding of the thought of India, books must 
be created by competent indologists who cannot err in describing the 
ancient and modern doctrines of India. The book under review, INDIAN 
THOUGHT, fulfills this need, and the editor, Dr. Donald H. Bishop 
of Washington State University, is to be congratulated for his as- 
tuteness in gathering under one cover soprominent a group of capable 
scholars and their writings. One may read their essays with confi- 
dence, certain that there are no errors in doctrine. 

The subtitle, "An Introduction," is hardly applicable to the content 
of the work, so thoroughly have the sixteen illustrious scholars gone 
into their subjects, that it could easily be held as an entire exposi- 
tion of the ancient and modern thought of India. The titles of the 
essays taken collectively constitute the complete thought of India, 
ranging from the Vedas, the earliest documents of the Aryans, 
through the Upanisadic era, the Epics, the heterodox schools, the 
philosophical skepticism of Carvaka, the schools of Jainism and Budd- 
hism, the six orthodox darsanas--Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mimamsa, Vedanta, embracing their teachings in epistemology, logic, 
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metaphysics, and the philosophy of religion, as well as the various 
tangents of Vedanta-Advaita, Dvaita, Visistadvaita, and Saiva- 
Siddhanta, and inclusive of the noted philosophers and saints of these 
schools, both ancient and modern, with special articles on Sankara, 
Gandhi, Ramakrishna, Rabindranath Tagore, and Aurobindo. 

If there is any fault to be found with INDIAN THOUGHT, it is in 
some of the mechanics of the work. The Index is not extensive 
enough, omitting many of the subjects treated of in the pages, and 
the footnotes could have been set down more uniformly; but these 
small incidentals do not detract from the usefulness, clarity, and 
scholarly aptitude of the book. 

Ruth Reyna 
Diplomate, Poona University 
Emeritus, Panjab University 


Norman A. Deeb, CLOUD NINE: A SEMINAR ON EDUCATIONAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY (New York: Philosophical Library, 1975), ix, 118 pages. 
$7.50. 


A book's worth depends a great deal on the author's reason for 
writing it and the style used to convey the purpose. The actual con- 
tent selected is determined by the purpose and style. Professor 
Deeb has written a book where purpose and style so affect the con- 
tent that most educators who are looking for detailed philosophic 
explanations will find little worth. 

This book entails cursory explanations of five philosophies; Ideal- 
ism, Realism, Neo-Thomism, Pragmatism, and Existentialism. 
While this approach may not be unique for a book on educational phi- 
losophy, Professor Deeb argues that most educational philosophy 
books are choked to incomprehension by jargonistic language, and his 
purpose is to discuss educational philosophy using everyday language. 
He further holds that the study of philosophy is worthless unless 
the student can understand its effect on mankind and, specifically, 
it is meaningless toknow what happened in United States' educational 
practice unless one can comprehend the why for the educational 
practice. 
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Such a purpose is welcome, but a reader wonders if there is not 
another reason in Professor Deeb's efforts because of the style he 
selects to convey the declared purpose. The style can be best de- 
scribed as pseudo-satirical. There is no doubt that Professor A. 
Dudley Brainhare, the main character invented by the author to con- 
duct a sort of Lucianic dialogue, epitomizes the vices, follies, stu- 
pidities, and abuses that are held up for ridicule. What is wrong 
with Professor Brainhare? He is a person who takes himself too 
seriously, regards erudition a virtue, believes students are a burden, 
and has lost the ability to make educational philosophy understand- 
able except to his peers. Such acharacterization is either Professor 
Deeb's view of educational philosophers or what he regards as the 
popular profile. Either way, a reader cannot ignore the intended 
reproof, 

The use of satire requires ridiculous humor and literary form in 
order to convey a sense of amusement or disgust, The characteri- 
zation of Professor Brainhare is not humorous enough to be ridicu- 
lous or symbolic. The literary form is an unimaginative one which 
limits breadth and originality. The hero dreams that the airplane he 
is aboard crashes and he is at the "Golden Gates," In order to gain 
entrance, he is charged by "Pete" to conduct a seminar on educational 
philosophy which will be understandable to a group of teachers, Fail- 
ure to do so means an eternity on "Cloud Nine" where persons get 
"so sick of trying to impress one another that many end up having 
nervous breakdowns in the process" (p. 11). Professor Brainhare 
accepts the challenge to do the seminar which results in the every- 
day language and practical explanation of the five philosophies. 

The explanations, however, result in the book's content consisting 
of broad generalizations and simplistic relationships. There is a 
certain clarity in the explanations, but Professor Deeb, in order to 
avoid muddled jargon, has sacrificed accuracy. One overdrawn gener- 
alization is to suggest the Idealist seeks knowledge for knowledge 
sake, but never stressing the purpose of knowledge is wisdom. Ac- 
curacy of relationships is strained when Peirce, James, and Dewey 
are pragmatists because they hold "if it works, it's true." Both 
Peirce and Dewey took strong exception to James' simplistic dictum. 
A further example is associating Dewey with "project method of in- 
struction" and ignoring Dewey's reservations about William H. Kil- 
patrick's more commonly known approach, 

Such broad generalizations and simplistic relationships in a book's 
content have doubtful value to the beginning or curious student of 
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educational philosophy. To unmuddle philosophy's importance to edu- 
cational practice is commendable, but the value in studying philosophy 
is clarification. Overgeneralization is not clarification, especially 
if cause and effect inferences are muddled. 

Professor Deeb's purpose for writing the book is "to point out the 
real, true purpose of a philosophy of education course. What should 
it do for the student" (p. 115). He answers the question by suggest- 
ing that for a student to "understand what happened without the why 
canhave nomeaning"(p.115). Such a practical purpose leads a reader 
to ask: Why read the book and to what use can I put it? 

The style and content of the book are suited to an already knowl- 
edgeable audience. The weakly construed satirical style and broad 
content generalizations are the book's weakness, and require a mature 
reader to overcome them. The value of reading CLOUD NINE is to 
be found in the last chapter. For her Professor Deeb opens the door 
to why did A. Dudley Brainhare do what he did in the end. The ex- 
ploration of that question can have real use for all educational phi- 
losophers and their graduate students. 


Bruce Beezer 


North Carolina State University, Raleigh 


Michael Flude and John Ahier, Eds., EDUCABILITY, SCHOOLS AND 
IDEOLOGY (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1975), 220 pages. $14.50. 


Michael Flude and John Ahier are Senior Lecturers in the Sociology 
of Education at Homerton College, Cambridge. Their book is an an- 
thology of ten essays, all by British Professors in sociology or edu- 
cation, somehow relating to what they call "The New Sociology of 
Education." It seems clear from acknowledgements lacking reference 
to previous publication or copyrights that only the third essay has 
previously been printed. There are a number of possible reasons for 
this, which I shall get into while I describe the contents and in my 
conclusion as well. The first paper, "Continuities and Discontinui- 
ties in the Sociology of Education," by Bill Williamson, is a brief 
survey of the literature of the New Sociology of Education. It claims 
that this was inaugurated with the publication of Michael Young's 
Knowledge and Control in 1971. So the movement is quite recent and 
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this, in part, might account for lack of prior publication in journals 
of the essays anthologized here. However, Williamson himself gives 
the New Sociology of Education rather a mixed review. He says, 
"Much of it is neither new nor illuminating" (p. 4), admits that "the 
old sociology is distinguished by a pragmatism totally absent from 
the new" (p. 7), and concludes with a "curse" upon both the old and 
new sociology of education as both being "woolly-headed" and "futile" 
(p. 12), although elsewhere he calls the new sociology "excitingly 
critical" (p. 5). His basis for calling it futile is the truism that 
"as long as this society needs dustmen and shop assistants, and so 
long as some people have more power than others to ensure that 
their children don't get such jobs, the problem will not change" (p.12). 
Here he exposes the double bind of the sociologist as supposedly neu- 
tral social scientist, and at the same time as a humanistic person 
desiring change for individual and social good. This double bind is 
outwardly manifested throughout the papers of this book in the con- 
trast between the anti-activist phenomenological element in the New 
Sociology of Education and the Marxist element relatively absent 
from it. 

In the second essay, "Sociological Accounts of Differential Educa- 
tional Attainment," Michael Flude distinguishes four types of ac- 
counts of the causes of educational failure by persons of differing 
social class and ethnic backgrounds: 1) an account based on "cultural 
deficits" similar to the Moynihan "culture of poverty" thesis, 2) an 
opposed account which says that minority groups are not "deprived" 
of a superior mainstream culture and lays the blame on the reluc- 
tance of the schools to recognize and utilize the diversity of pupil's 
cultural backgrounds (the closest American equivalent in clear Eng- 
lish would be the thesis of cultural nationalists like Stokely Car- 
michael and Ron Karanga), 3) a sort of pseudo- Marxian account which 
begins with the objective economic position of "working class" and 
"middle class salaried people" (p. 36), claims that their understand- 
ings of the educational processes are a rational adaptation to their 
positions which determine their choices and values with respect to 
those processes, and 4) phenomenological accounts that are "con- 
cerned to elucidate the processes by which certain kinds of educa- 
tional deviance come to be signified and labeled in a distinctive way 
and the manner in which teachers as agents of this process interpret 
aspects of pupil's behavior as evidence of 'cultural deprivation,' 'in- 
adequate home background,' etc." (p. 21). I call the third type of 
account "pseudo- Marxian" because salaried employees are not "middle 
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class" in Marxian economic terms. Flude clearly comes down heavily 
in favor of the last sort of account. Ihave two criticisms: First, 
this is a very long essay, the longest inthe book, yet there is a glar- 
ing omission: emphasis on the word "Sociological" in the title won't 
quite suffice to cover total omission of, and failure to deal with a 
genuinely Marxist account, or the bio-sociological Jensen-Shockley- 
Herrnstein genetic theory. The latter may be in bad odor, and not 
worthy of acceptance, but both ought to have been worthy of con- 
sideration or at least mention, in connection with the typology. 
Second, and this is my gripe about applications of phenomenology in 
general, what is it good for? In plumping for his fourth, phenomen- 
ological type of accounts, Flude says, (p. 40) "Phenomenological soci- 
ologists are critical of this use of official statistics (Presumably 
their use in other types of accounts--R.C.), particularly the failure 
of many sociologists to treat official statistics as social products 
. . . it is necessary to view them as the product of the school as a 
‘rate producing' agency. ... This concern to explicate the social 
processes that influence pupil careers and their terminal educational 
attainments is a different task from taking the rates of educational 
attainment and then accounting for them in terms of those back- 
ground variables thought to differentiate successful from unsuccess- 
ful pupils." O.K. The official statistics are no good and the phe- 
nomenological task differs from the other task. So where are the 
correct statistics, if, indeed, there are any? Or better yet, once 
you have accomplished the task described, what can bedone with your 
results to meliorate the condition of people in society? What is it 
good for? 

In the third essay Roger Dale gives an adequate account of what 
the application of phenomenology is sociology may mean, but it fails 
to answer my last questions; indeed, Dale agrees with the view that 
phenomenological sociology isnot politically radical, nor does it seek 
to even reveal the nature of the system of social relationships. It is, 
indeed, important to come to realize our unconscious assumptions 
about people's behavior, institutions, etc., before formulating theo- 
ries, But it seems that too much self-reference, reflexivity, can 
paralyze not only practical activity but even theory construction in a 
world whose economic and social institutions desperately need imme- 
diate practical improvements. There are, after all, some things we 
know about the living conditions of poor and exploited groups of people 
in societies which we do not need to bracket! 

I could go on to give a description and critique of the main points 
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in each of the other essays, but it would be a waste of space. In- 
stead, I should like to offer some general criticisms in conclusion. 
Most of the essays in this book, it seems to me, suffer from one or 
more of the standard defects of second-rate sociological writing: 
First of all, there is parasitism upon inadequately understood phi- 
losophies such as Phenomenology and Marxiam. Second, they are "Nth 
order" writings multiply removed from concrete reality: sociologists 
writing about and writings of other sociologists and government bu- 
reaucrats, whose writings in turn are about the ideas, etc., of teach- 
ers and students about the educational process. Third, at this level 
of abstraction there is a great deal of jargon, long technical terms 
which are not defined in the essays are used vaguely, and also a lot 
of contorted sentence structure including third person, passive voice, 
and subjunctive weasel-word "may" and "could" constructions. Fourth, 
these devices sometimes are used to cover a poverty of ideas or to 
dress up or provide a pseudo-scientific environment for common sense 
statements, truisms, or in themselves unremarkable matters of 
fact. For example, a number of the essays use the neologisms "con- 
ceptualization" and "reconceptualization" (cf., e.g., p. 70). What is 
a "conceptualization"? I think it is a seven syllable, seventeen letter 
word for "idea". . . but I'm not sure because it is never defined nor 
is it explained how it differs from "idea" in meaning nor why it is 
necessary to use it. These defects leave several of the authors ap- 
pearing to be in advanced states of terminal logorrhea. If I were the 
Marquis de Sade I think I might derive great pleasure from having 
somebody with emphysema (or even normal wind) read this book aloud 
to me. Again, the only essay in the book by a woman requires almost 
twenty pages of closely printed text to come to the conclusion that 
three British government reports on education failed to consider the 
reality that many women work outside the home and that the reports 
therefore did not recommend the opening of further educational op- 
portunities to girls to assist them in preparing to be successful in 
the world of paid work. This finding is so startling it is underwhelm- 
ing. Asa normally cynical and intelligent person, aware of sexism, 
I was inclined, upon completion of this essay, to muse irritatedly 
"So what else is new? Would you expect anything different?" There 
is such a thing as belaboring the obvious. One exception to these 
criticisms is the reasonably simple and clear descriptive essay by 
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David Hargreaves. But it alone certainly is not worth the astro- 
nomical $14.50 price of this book. Save your money. 


Robert Cogan 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
College at Edinboro 


THE MOTIVES AND INTENTIONS OF FICTIONAL CHARACTERS 
Gary J. Foulk 


It is common in the study of dramatic literature to encounter 
questions about the motives or intentions or real feelings of a fic- 
tional character, alternative answers to these questions, and dis- 
agreement and debate about which of the answers is correct, Sopho- 
cles' Ajax provides at least two examples of the point of departure 
for such discussion. The first is where Athena tells Odysseus that 
she will show him the mad Ajax: 

Athena. But to thee too will I expose this madness, 
That seeing thou mayst proclaim it to all the Greeks. 
Boldly await him here, nor apprehend 
Mischance; for I will turn aside his eyes, 
Foiling his vision lest he see thy face.... 
Odysseus. What dost thou, Athena? Do not summon him forth, 
Athena. Abide in silence. Earn not the name of coward, 
Odysseus. Nay, by the Gods, let him remain within. 
Athena. What dost thou dread? Was he not once a man? 
Odysseus. Yes, and to me a foeman, and still is. 
Athena. To mock foes, is not that the sweetest mockery? 
Odysseus. I am content he should remain indoors. 
Athena. To look upon a madman art thou afeard? 
Odysseus. Had he been sane, no fear had made me shrink.... 
Athena. Stand then silent, abiding as thou art. 
Odysseus. Stay I must; yet I fain would be far hence. 1 
After Ajax has been put on display and has returned to his tent, 
Odysseus says: 
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I know none nobler; and I pity him 

In his misery, albeit he is my foe, 

Since he is yoked fast to an evil doom. 

My own lot I regard no less than his. 

For I see well, nought else are we but mere 

Phantoms, all we that live, mere fleeting shadows .2 
A question which one might encounter in a literary discussion of this 
portion of Ajax is whether or not Odysseus is really afraid of seeing 
or being seen by Ajax and whether he is motivated to say the things 
he does by such fear. We can well imagine two people disagreeing 
about the answer to this question. Perhaps the most popular view 
would be that Odysseus is afraid, based on the suggestions by Athena 
to that effect and the statements by Odysseus. However, one could 
argue that Odysseus is not afraid, but rather is disinclined to look 
on a noble Greek hero who is worthy to be a foeman brought to such a 
shameful and pitiable condition. According to this view it is not 
fear, but a sense of the right of a noble man not to be displayed be- 
fore others in an ignoble state and the inappropriateness of watch- 
ing such a man in such a condition which is motivating Odysseus in 
this scene, and insofar as Athena thinks he is afraid she is simply 
mistaken. 

The second example is where Ajax, having recovered his normal 
state of mind, makes a speech which is ambiguous in basically the 
following way. It can be taken either as an indication that Ajax in- 
tends to continue with his life or as an indication that he intends to 
kill himself. The speech is too long to quote in its entirety, but 
here are some of the more interesting lines: 

But I will seek the meadows by the shore: 

There will I wash and purge these stains, if so 

I may appease Athena's heavy wrath. 

Then will I find some lonely place, where I 

May hide this sword, beyond all others cursed, 

Buried where none may see it, deep in earth. 

May night and Hades keep it there below,... 

Therefore henceforth I study to obey 

The Gods, and reverence the sons of Atreus. 

Our rulers are they: we must yield. How else? 
What Ajax later proceeds to do by the shore is fall on his sword and 
kill himself, which raises questions about the meaning of his talk 
about hiding his sword and becoming more meek and obedient. Were 
these words ironic and deceptive? Did he really mean to go on living 
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with a change in attitude at this point and change his mind later? Or 
was he in the process of deciding what to do during this speech, the 
quoted lines expressing one alternative which he in the end rejected ? 
Of course a discussion of this speech by a literary critic would go 
far beyond the few simple things I have said, but it would not be un- 
usual for the discussion to be aimed, at least in part, at marshaling 
evidence in support of a thesis about what Ajax' real motives, inten- 
tions, or feelings are as he makes the speech. 

But to offer evidence in support of such a thesis and claim it to 
be true presupposes that we know what it means, and I submit both 
that it is not clear what it means and that literary discussions of 
the sort I have described inherit and suffer from this lack of clarity. 
The problem becomes evident if we contrast a proposition about 
Ajax' real feelings and motives with one about those of an actual 
person. A proposition of the latter kind will be true if the person in 
question really has the characteristics attributed to him by the pro- 
position. But we cannot offer the same condition for the truth of a 
proposition of the former kind, because there is no Ajax; no person 
either to have or not to have the characteristics attributed to him 
by the proposition. Just what exactly, then, does a proposition of 
the former kind mean and under what conditions would it be true? 
Regardless of how one attempts toanswer this question, it is a basic 
and important necessity simply to recognize that there is a problem 
here and that statements about the motives and intentions of fic- 
tional characters cannot be understood in the same way as statements 
about the motives and intentions of real people, but rather must be 
given some special analysis. I believe it is the failure of some liter- 
ary critics and scholars even to recognize this problem, let alone 
preface their literary discussions with an answer to it, which pro- 
duces much of the frustration and dissatisfaction felt by many 
readers of literary analysis and criticism. 

But how in fact can this question be answered? Suppose someone 
claims that in that part of the play referred to by my first example 
of the point of departure for literary discussion and debate, Odys- 
seus is afraid of Ajax. What analysis can he give of this claim which 
will show what it means and the conditions under which it would be 
true? One possibility is to say that the claim is actually about the 
author, Sophocles. The claim that Odysseus is afraid is to be under- 
stood as the claim that Sophocles intended to depict Odysseus as 
afraid. Another possibility is to say that the claim is actually about 
some real historical figure Odysseus and that he was afraid when the 
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events depicted in the play took place. A third possibility is to say 
that the claim does not have any existential import, but is analyzable 
into the conditional proposition that if there were such a person as 
the Odysseus depicted in the play who found himself in the described 
circumstances, then he would be afraid. 

Would the literary critic or the advocate of the view that Odysseus 
is really afraid accept any of these possibilities as at least an ap- 
proximation to what he means? It is doubtful that he would accept 
the first suggestion, since although he would be interested in the 
author's intentions he also wants to make claims of the sort I have 
described which refer solely to what goes on within the play itself, 
and might even want to say that Odysseus turns out to be a different 
kind of person than Sophocles intended. It is even more doubtful that 
he would accept the second suggestion, and even if he did he could 
hardly proceed in this way to explainstatements about fictional char- 
acters, which by definition are not representations of historical 
figures. The third suggestion seems most promising, but one prob- 
lem here would be to avoid begging the question. If "Odysseus is 
afraid of Ajax" means "A person such as Odysseus who found himself 
in such a situation would be afraid of Ajax" then a certain conception 
of Odysseus is already being employed and is presupposed in talk about 
"a person such as Odysseus," and we must ask for the conditions 
under which one conception of Odysseus would be more accurate than 
another, remembering that since there is no Odysseus the answer 
cannot be that the more accurate conception is the one which more 
closely corresponds to the real personality and character of Odysseus. 

Of course we are free to form a detailed conception of a person 
regardless of whether or not there exists such a person, and to some 
extent the accuracy of our conception of Odysseus or Ajax is deter- 
mined by its correspondence to facts presented by the play itself. 
For example, if we do not conceive of Ajax as a person who killed 
domestic animals while under the influence of Athena or as a person 
who kills himself then our conception of him is mistaken. The prob- 
lem arises when we come to apoint in the formulation of our concep- 
tion of a fictional character where the information presented by the 
play is itself ambiguous or vague or subject to debate, as in the two 
examples from Ajax already cited. 

Perhaps the whole problem could be solved in the following way. 
Let us begin with aconception of a fictional character which goes no 
further than what is clearly indicated by the play in which he appears. 
In this limited context a statement such as "Ajax took his own life" 
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will mean "That character called Ajax in Sophocles' play Ajax is de- 
scribed or depicted as taking his own life." Note here that the mean- 
ing or truth of "Ajax took his own life" is not dependent on there 
really existing an Ajax. Now suppose that one goes beyond these limi- 
tations and says that Odysseus is afraid of the mad Ajax or that 
Ajax is really referring to his coming suicide when he says he will 
hide his sword. Let us suppose that these statements mean that a 
person of the sort that we know Odysseus or Ajax tobe in the limited 
context specified above would be afraid of the mad Ajax or would be 
referring ironically in our second quotation to his coming suicide. 
Note here again that the meaning or truth of "Odysseus is afraid" or 
"Ajax intends to kill himself"is not dependent on there really exist- 
ing an Odysseus or an Ajax. Rather, theclaim is that if there existed 
a person of the sort clearly described by the play in question, and if 
he said or did the things clearly attributed to the fictional character, 
then his real feelings or motives or intentions would be such and such, 
the consequent of the conditional taking us beyond the basic facts 
indicated in the work of fiction. This, then, is what I called the 
third possible answer to the question I have raised, but the problem 
of begging the question has been eliminated by providing conditions 
for the accuracy of the basic or initial conception of the fictional 
character, namely faithfulness to the directions for forming this 
conception provided by the play itself. 

As a layman with respect to literary studies I have no confidence 
that those whose professional business it is to make claims about 
the motives and intentions of fictional characters will find my pro- 
posal for understanding these claims to be acceptable. If, however, 
they should deny that I have correctly described what such claims 
mean, I would like toknow what alternative analysis they would offer. 
But most of all I want simply to insist that such statements do re- 
quire a special analysis, and that the failure to provide it is a defi- 
ciency in much literary criticism, discussion, and debate. 
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